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Notes of the Week 


HE best we can say of the Hague Conference is 

that it is a conference, not of politicians, but of 

economists and experts; this, however, may prove 
fo be only a mirage. There have been such 
gatherings of economists and experts before, and 
the practical result, so far as we can see, is 
precisely nil. France and America are right 
in saying that Russia under Bolshevik rule pre- 
sents an intractable problem. In other words, 
normal relations can be established with Russia only 
when the Bolshevists cease to be Bolshevists and adopt 
the business standards common to the rest of the world. 
As things are, to grant credits to the Soviet Government 
is a policy of absolute silliness. According to an inter- 
view given in Berlin to the special correspondent of the 
Paris (Euvre by Chicherin, the Bolshevik Government 
Stands, and intends to stand, by his famous Genoa 
Memorandum—the Memorandum which the British 
Note to France declared was to be regarded as com- 
pletely negligible! What a preposterous situation ! 
If it be said that M. Poincaré pursues a mocking 
phantom in Reparations, it is equally the case that Mr. 
Lloyd George is in Russia on the track of a shadow he 
never can grasp. 


What will happen in Russia if Lenin dies? Accord- 
ing to some accounts he is dead, but it seems more 
probable, judging from reports from well-informed 
quarters, that he is still alive though in a very serious 
condition which does not hold out much prospect of his 
éventual recovery. Lenin has been for four years and 
ahalf the autocrat of Russia in a far more thorough 
Sense than ever was any Tsar, except pefhaps Ivan the 
Terrible. We can hardly believe that his ‘‘ six.months’ 


leave” means his final ‘the blood- 


spattered stage, unless indeed his health is as bad as it 
is rumoured to be. When he does pass, who will 
succeed him? Perhaps it will be Trotsky, who heads 
the Red Army and the extreme Red wing of the Bol- 
shevists, and always knows his own mind. Trotsky 
may be opposed by the milder Bolshevik group that 
looks to men like Chicherin and Krassin for leadership. 
If that is the case there will be a struggle for supremacy, 
but with his ruthlessness and the command of the army 
Trotsky is almost certain to prevail—while the others 
are thinking what they will do, he is quite capable of 
having them all put out of the way—murdered. That 
is Trotsky. And if he comes into full power over 
—— what about the debates of the Hague Confer- 
ence 


The levity shown by the Prime Minister in speak. 
ing on so grave a constitutional issue as the Cabinet 
Secretariat was characteristic. Instead of explaining, — 
as was his obvious duty, the functions and significance 
of this new institution, he followed his usual practice 
of making cheap debating points against his critics. 
It is true that few members appreciated the real im- 
plications of the subject, and the debate was more re- 
markable for what members did not say than for what 
they did—not that this is by any means unusual in the 
present House of Commons. But it really passes 
understanding that the Prime Minister of England 
could insist at great length that the secretariat really 
had no duties at all, beyond those of a clerical routine 
nature, and then throw himself into one of his most 
passionate passages of electoral rhodomontade and 
ask the House of Commons whether it really desire= 
to go back ‘‘ to the old system which plunged th: 
world into the war.’’ We have heard many extra- 
vagant reasons given for the outbreak of the war, but 
we have yet to learn that the absence of a Cabinet 
secretariat is to be seriously advanced as one of them. 
How long will the House of Commons tolerate this 
kind of rhetoric from the Prime Minister? It would 
certainly not convince a jury at the Old Bailey. 


The vice of Coalition government was never better 
illustrated than by the decision to put into operation 
Part II. of the Safeguarding of Industries Act. The 
Conservatives have thought it right to exact this 
further price for the continuance in office of their 
Liberal colleagues. By so doing, however, they have 
but once again emphasized the differences within their 
own party, for the most enlightened members thereof 
have long since been converted to the principle of Free 
Trade. See the humour of the situation! Fabric 
gloves are apparently to be protected in the interests of 
their manufacturers. The Bolton spinners who send 
to Germany the fine cotton yarns from which the Ger- 
mans make gloves, to be sold in competition with our 
own, are complaining that it is not only German enter- 
prise which will suffer, but a thriving British in- 

going to be injured at a peculiarly 
A number of other industries are in 
ignity, and Mr. Baldwin may meet his 
“in the arena on the horns, not of one, 
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Probably there is no more remarkable instance in 
English political history of the disciplined and digni- 
fied intervention of the municipalities in national poli- 
tics than the meeting held in the Guildhall on Wednes- 
day to protest against the continuance of the embargo 
on Canadian cattle. The action of the Lord Mayor of 
London in convening representatives of local authori- 
ties to pass a political resolution in their corporate 
capacity recalls the Middle Ages. We welcome the 
action of the Lord Mayor because it is a timely proof 
that local feeling is not as apathetic as we thought it 
was, although we do not attach undue importance to 
the character of the representation. The wording of 
the resolution, passed with acclamation, is also 
supremely interesting. The Conference claimed to be 
voicing the opinions of the consumer. The structure 
of our economic society has hitherto been baffled by 
the problem of finding a place for the consumer. This 
Guildhall meeting may therefore be a precedent for 
the establishment of some recognized organ for re- 
presenting the opinions of the only unrepresented .sec- 
tion of the community. 


Whether Rhodesia, which is still administered by the 
Chartered Company, will join the Union of South 
Africa, or pronounce definitely for self-government, 
is one of the most interesting of Imperial questions. 
The day of the Chartered Company is past, and the 
alternatives for the colony are those just mentioned. 
Considering how much they have in common—frontier, 
nature of the country, the great problem of white and 
black—the entrance of Rhodesia into the Union would 
appear to be a natural development, but it is strongly 
opposed by the ‘‘ Responsible Government” party 
within Rhodesia itself. This party, which is composed 
of the farmers, small miners, professional men, and 
many Civil Servants, objects to join the Union for 
several reasons, but behind these is the idea that after 
all Rhodesia is English, whereas the Union is pre- 
dominantly Dutch. These Rhodesians, who cannot 
speak the taal, desire to remain English. While we 
well understand and sympathize with them, we venture 
to point out that the Union is British, and despite the 
Nationalist movement, is likely to remain British; and 
any possible doubt there might be about this would be 
removed if Rhodesia joined the Union, because the great 
majority of her representatives would be out-and-out 
supporters of the British connexion and would so 
strengthen the Unionists as to make secession impos- 
sible. 


The report published at the beginning of the week 
by Mr. Wood, Parliamentary Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, of his recent official trip to the British West 
Indies, is well worth reading. The visit included 
Jamaica, the Leeward and Windward groups, Barbados 
and Trinidad, as well as British Guiana. It is most 
satisfactory to find that the chief feature of Mr. Wood’s 
tour was the expression wherever he went of loyalty to 
the Throne and to the person of the King. We thor- 
oughly agree with him when he says that the value of 
“such an influence in maintaining Imperial solidarity 
and in counteracting the possible growth of other 
tendencies can hardly be placed too high, and it is well 
that the citizens of the United Kingdom should appre- 
ciate jt.” In the islands, scattered so widely, and many 
of them presenting such different individual character- 
istics, the Crown Colony system of government has on 
the whole been very successful, and we think it shoul¢ 
not be changed except. for a very good reason indeed. 
Mr. Wood, however, recommends that a limited measure 
of representation in the legislatures of some of the 
Colonies should be given to the ‘‘ indigenous element ” 
of the population. But is the indigenous element, by 
which we suppose the negroes are meant, really suff- 
ciently advanced for this? 


Made under the Montagu-Chelmsford Act, the Draft 
Rules by which Burma is to have a Constitution were 
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adopted with certain amendments by the House ae 
Monday. Generally similar to the Constitutions given 
to the other provinces of India, this for Burma sets u 
a dyarchy, a form of government which so far has not 
worked too well. The ‘ subjects transferred ” have 
moreover, a wider scope, among them being control of 
the forests, a most important matter in Burma. 
wisdom of this proceeding may be doubted at such an 
early stage of the country’s political development. [n 
India proper forests are “‘ reserved.” The Constity. 
tion for Burma shows other important differences— 
notably the enfranchisement of women and the age of 
enfranchisement for both sexes. In India women do 
not vote; in Burma 200,000 women, out of an electorate 
of three millions, will have votes at the start. In 
Burma the age of enfranchisement is to be 18 as 
against 21 in India. It is said that these changes are 
justified by the higher status of the Burmese women 
and the greater literacy of the Burmese people as com. 
pared with those of India. But it seems to us probable 
that the special concessions to the Burmans will have 
their reaction on Indian politics and give rise to fresh 
agitation. 


After lasting six weeks the Japanese political crisis 
has been resolved, not by a change of Government, but 
merely by a reorganization of the Cabinet. The crisis 
was caused by dissensions in the Seiyukai, or Govern- 
ment party, which looked like going to pieces. The 
hopes of the Kenseikai, the Opposition, led by Viscount 
Kato, ran high, especially as it had the backing of the 
Tokyo Press. By the simple expedient of expelling the 
men who had made most of the trouble the Seiyukai 
once more presented a united front, before which its 
opponents were powerless. Meanwhile Viscount Taka- 
hashi, the Prime Minister, had resigned. He has been 
succeeded by Baron Kato, who is an admiral and was 
Naval Minister—he must not be confounded with Vis- 
count Kato, formerly Ambassador here in London. 
There has been some shuffling of portfolios, but the 
principal Ministers retain their old posts. In short, 
there is very little real change, and all the statements 
which appeared in our papers that there was to be a 
New Era in Japan are the veriest nonsense. What 
alterations there are in the composition of the Cabinet, 
and what concessions may be made to the demands for 
army reduction pressed by the Kenseikai and the Tokyo 
journals, are but the camouflage that hardly hides the 
working of the irresponsible junta which still governs 
Japan and directs her policy. 


What we said two or three months ago about the 
important political aspect of the family alliances brought 
about in South-Eastern Europe by the clever and beauti- 
ful Queen of Rumania received fresh confirmation when 
on the occasion of King Alexander’s marriage at Bel- 
grade there was a renewal of the treaty, but on a 
broader basis, between Yugo-Slavia and Czecho- 
Slovakia. In another year the treaties between 
Rumania and the other members of the Little Entente 
will come up for reconsideration, and will penne 
be renewed and extended. Though not a member 
this Entente, Greece is attached to it by the — 
Rumanian royal marriages. Under the guidance hd 
Dr. Benes Czecho-Slovakia has ranged herself besi 
Poland. Of course all this does not imply a re 
tion of these various countries, but it does hold out ; 
welcome prospect, such as is to be found 
in distracted Europe, of a stabilizing of the et > 
economic situation in these regions which, in the 
terests of everyone, is highly desirable. 


we anticipated, the Engineering dispute ts, rough 
The members of the 
after a bitter and intransigeant struggle, a pore 
by a seventy-five to a thirty-nine majority that r °y bo 
yield. The majority of the other unions = . = 
come to terms, amd there now remains 
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makers’ Society and the Foundry Workers’ Union to 
fall into line before complete peace is restored in the 
industry. We have already, warned our readers that 
it is the intention of the Employers’ Federation to 
raise the question of wages. This, after all, is what 
most mattered, and one cannot help feeling that if a 
different method of handling the whole question had 
been adopted, the Engineering dispute would have 
been over when the Shipbuilding dispute was settled. 
We reiterate our observation on this matter because 
the unwise handling of delicate negotiations with 
sensitive men reacts on our society and endangers the 


public peace. 


Curious rumours are afloat in London concerning 
the Times, although so far they do not seem to have 
achieved the publicity of print. We hear, however, on 
good authority, that very definite changes are about to 
take place in the control and policy of our distinguished 
contemporary. We hear that Mr. John Walter is dis- 
posing of his large interest in the Times to Lord North- 
cliffe, Lord Rothermere and Sir John Ellerman. A still 
more surprising rumour is that following this transac- 
tion Mr. Wickham Steed will retire from the editorship 
and that the paper will be ‘‘converted’’ to the support of 
Mr. Lloyd George personally, apart from any political 
party. We confess that, in spite of the authority of our 
informant, we repeat this astonishing news with diff 
dence. 


Our admiration for Lord Haig is in no sense 
diminished by his inability to appreciate the potential 
danger of the British Legion in our politics. Indeed, 
his refusal to admit that the Legion has no other objects 
than those innocent ideals of camaraderie which he 
claims for it in his speeches is but another proof of his 
high-mindedness and serene detachment from the influ- 
ences of the modern world. Last week he gave a denial 
at the annual Conference of the British Legion that the 
Institution had any connexion with politics, and threw 
cold water on our forebodings. We gave, of course, 
full publicity to the dementi, but we remained uncon- 
vinced. Now, no less a body than the Ministry of 
Pensions itself confirms exactly what we said. It 
transpires that at the very same Conference in which 
Lord Haig was dissociating the Legion from any 
political objective, his own Chairman at the same Con- 
ference attributed to the Government “‘ the intention to 
reduce pensions.” Such a suggestion coming from 
such a quarter was calculated to do, if it has not done 
already, irreparable harm—none the less so because it 
was entirely without foundation. We hope that the 
gallant Field-Marshal will seize an early opportunity of 
correcting an erroneous impression, the danger of 
which he will be the first to realize. 


The Select Committee on the Employment of Dis- 
abled ex-Service men has commenced its sittings. 
The subject has already been investigated by the 
Ministries of Pensions and of Labour, and another 
Select Committee of the House two years ago. The 
subject is one which is more likely to be satisfactorily 
dealt with in an atmosphere of impartiality than in the 
inflammation of electoral passion. One thing should be 
obvious by this time. Cash assistance given by the State 
by way of supplement to wages does more injury to 
the ex-Service men as a whole than good. It has the 
effect of causing the employers to dismiss those men 
whom they are just able to keep, for they are obviously 
not able to compete with those fellow employers whose 
men are assisted. The proper course of action is to 
secure the goodwill of employers and of Labour 
generally to employ disabled men on work which they 
can conveniently do and retain. The danger is that the 
Select Committee may be used to provide support for 
the Minister of Labour for some scheme of State- 
assisted employment, giving a new direction to the 
activities of his unfortunate Department. 


It is not often that we find an occasion for con- 
gratulating a Government Department on its assump- 
tion of new activities, for, as our readers are well 
aware, we hold that the less the State does the better. 
This, however, cannot be said of the undertaking for 
which the Appointments Department of the Ministry of 
Labour has just made itself responsible. It has taken 
on itself the duty of advising the 7,000 officers and men 
in the Army, Navy and Indian Forces, whose contracts 
are to be terminated during the next six months «5 2 
consequence of the economy scheme. Not only is it 
to advise these men, but it is to obtain the assistance 
of business men and others with a view to giving the 
discharged officers employment. Without the co- 
operation of employers the scheme is bound to fail : nd 
we take this opportunity of expressing the hope that <1) 
those whose advice and assistance will be valuable :n 
this direction will take the opportunity of ,etting ‘n'o 
touch with the men. The State has a definite rces- 
ponsibility towards those whom it has employed aud 
prematurely discharged. Masters in every trade, 
business and profession have an interest in putting them- 
selves into actual touch with those who may be valu- 
able to them, and who may otherwise be condemned to 
unprofitable and inappropriate methods of livelihood. 


So women are to enforce the full privileges of mem- 
bership of the ancient Universities as a condition of the 
State Grant of which the recent Universities Com- 
mission recommended an increase! The deputation of 
women which waited on Dr. Fisher, demanded, as 
taxpayers, that their grievances against the University 
of Cambridge should be redressed before supply was 
granted. This appeal to historic precedent cannot fail 
to carry full weight with so eminent an historian as 
Dr. Fisher, and we are bound to say that we ourselves 
find it very difficult to answer. The Universities Com- 
mission must take the consequences of bringing into 
the light of day the sources whence the State grant is 
derived, which is destined to benefit wealthy institutions 
that can only serve a very small section of the popula- 
tion. Since these grants were first instituted, Parlia. 
ment and public opinion have recognized the political 
existence of a large and indeed proponderant number 
of taxpayers whom both formally ignored, namely, 
women ; and it is of little credit to the learned gentle. 
men who served on the Commission that they drew 
up their request for increased State assistance in a 
purely academic fashion, neglecting that a State sub- 
sidy of the Universities had far-reaching political 
implications. 


Last week, and indeed on many occasions, we 
lamented the decline of private philanthropy, espe- 
cially in connexion with education. We have fre- 
quently contrasted the munificence of the Middle Ages, 
from which era date all the finest educational estab- 
lishments in the country, with the present period. 
Accordingly, we take all the more pleasure in record- 
ing the generous gift of £100,000 by an unnamed 
benefactor towards the foundation of a new University 
—the East Midlands University. Sir Jesse Boot has 
already given the site and £120,000 of money. We 
applaud the words used by Lord Haldane—than whom 
no living man has done more for the encouragement of 
education. In laying the foundation stone he said 
that ‘‘ one of the greatest sources of the unrest and 
class consciousness to-day lay in the fact that the 
working class found themselves to an enormous ex- 
tent cut off from the chances of a higher education.”’ 
Private benevolence, which is a thousand times more 
powerful for good than State enterprise, has appre- 
ciably, declined since governments undertook to re- 
place the ordinary human duties of citizens. Is it be- 
cause of the reaction against State activity that we 
observe to-day a resurgence of the old spirit of en- 
dowment? At all events, we hope that it may be 
fostered. 
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THE SECRETARIATS 


R. LLOYD GEORGE, with his masterly 
capacity for appropriating the arguments 
relevant to the case of those who take the con- 
trary view and applying them brazenly to his own 
thesis, on Tuesday defended the Cabinet Secretariat 
on the ground that the English system of Government 
was traditionally conducted by amateurs, and that he 
desired the continuance of that wholesome 
method. So do we—and that is why we dislike the 
Cabinet Secretariat and all its works. It is as if the 
Prime Minister should defend the theatres against a 
Puritan onsleught on the ground that theatre-goers 
dislike players. It is as if he should plead for the 
encouragement of pigeon shooting on the ground that 
human beings dislike cruelty. The dialectics of 
the Prime Minister are absurd and would not even 
have convinced the House of Commons had the House 
of ‘Commons not been convinced in advance—con- 
vinced, that is to say, not by any process of intel- 
ligent ratiocination, but by the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, which, according to the ethnologists, is the most 
convincing of arguments, The House of Commons 
voted in favour of the Secretariat by two hundred and 
five votes to one hundred and eleven. But the House 
of Commons was not thinking of the Secretariat, it 
was thinking of the House of Commons. Again, the 
Prime Minister justified the maintenance of the Secre- 
tariat by the assertion of its utility. We should hardly 
have expected a man of such eminent parts as the 
Prime Minister to commend it to us because of its 
futility. The thing is decidedly useful. 
But useful for what? That is the whole point. It is 
useful to the Prime Minister. It is useful to the 
Government. It is useful to those who live by it. It 
is useful—and this is why we dislike it—for the ends of 
a particularly disastrous policy. It is useful for the 
enslavement of England. It is useful for crushing the 
liberties of Englishmen, and for the production of reels 
and reels of red tape wherewith to entwine their 
limbs. It is useful as a bureaucratic system of 
Government as opposed to a democratic; for a 
secret type of Government as opposed to an 
epen. It is useful for doing away with the consecrated 
practice of Government by the amateur and the sub- 
stitution therefor of Government by the expert. We 
are not surprised, in the circumstances, that the Prime 
Minister—and here we come to his third and most 
powerful argument—should substantiate his claim to 
the indispensability of the new institution by reason 
of the overwhelming work that now devolves upon the 
State departments. We had hitherto imagined that 
that was the raison d’étre of the State departments 
which have multiplied so fissiparously. He also put 
forward the defence that so much labour fell upon him 
personally. We had imagined that that was the cause 
of the establishment and maintenance of his own private 
Secretariat—private in the sense that he uses it, not in 
the sense that he pays for it. So we have this position : 
that because the Government has assumed new duties 
—and in our view duties which it should not be per- 
forming at all—you must not only establish new State 
departments and multiply the effectives of old depart- 
ments, but you must have two entirely new depart- 
ments, whose activities are mysterious, whose influence 
is dangerous, whose cost is stupendous, and whose 
existence bears no relevance whatever to the new 
activities. What are the new activities? Manipulating 
the Press, puffing the Premier, usurping the functions 
of Parliament, cutting into Cabinet responsibility and 
assuming generally a type of power which Englishmen 
have never before allowed to be concentrated into 
one single institution nor indeed to be exercised at all 
—and most certainly not at the public expense. 
We do not desire to criticize these new Secretariats 
merely because they are innovations. We are not 
opposed to what is new because it is new, although we 


creation is bad. It is impossible to i 
Secretariats except as a The 
old system of Government in this country—by old 
mean pre-Lloyd George—was Parliamentary.” A we 
mittee known as the Cabinet submitted agreed a 
lative proposals to the representatives of the a: 
Laws were passed by them after adequate 
in a full and detailed form. Men knew the | a4 
Under the new system of Government there is — 
Cabinet, but there are Cabinets. There is no ad ate 
discussion—indeed, there is frequently not even a my 
ment—among Ministers. Two or three form a a 
There is a full agenda prepared by the Secretariat and 
matter after matter is rushed as it were through a 
machine, and those who give the questions the im- 
primatur of their assent, often know little about them. 
In short, Cabinet responsibility has become sectional 
irresponsibility. Thus this overwhelming work, in 
which the Prime Minister takes such pride, has had 
very disastrous results, and what he tells us is that no 
Cabinet and no Parliament can cope with the multi- 
plicity of the duties that are cast upon it. You must 
have indeed, he tells us by implication, another estate 
of the realm. You must have Government by trained 
men who work in seclusion from criticism and under 
the shelter of anonymity. The Ministers have not 
time to attend to anything outside their own depart- 
ments. They have not time to meet together to dis- 
cuss the affairs of the nation as a whole. Accord- 
ingly, we must have a Secretariat. 

Not the least unpleasant feature of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s system of Government, which has entirely 
subverted the Constitution, is that outwardly nothing 
has been changed. All the ordinary nomenclature has 
been preserved and all the consecrated procedure is 
nominally followed. But beneath the semblance of this 
respect for tradition and time-honoured methods and 
institutions, there have grown up in the dark influences 
of which the public is not sufficiently aware. The 
plain and simple fact is that the Prime Minister 
has acquired a personal power which is without 
parallel in the annals of this land. When the democracy 
of this country has been finally submerged, when we 
make no longer a pretence of having a Prime Minister 
and a Cabinet, and when we frankly avow that we have 
a President and attendant satellites, when Parliament 
awakes from its long dream to find that its prestige 
is a delusion and a snare, the detached historian search- 
ing for the explanation of this subtle transition from 
freedom to tyranny will find it without a doubt in the 
career of Mr. Lloyd George. Meanwhile, those 
who observe the exfoliation of events and who never- 
theless are at a loss to indicate with precision the most 
deadly instruments which are at this very moment work- 
ing for the destruction of our freedom, will not, we 
venture to predict, be far from the mark if they point to 
the new institutions which the Prime Minister has es- 
tablished and continues to use with impunity for his 
purpose. Among those institutions, perhaps the most 
dangerous are the Secretariats. 


THE NEW NAVY LEAGUE AND THE 
STRICKEN NAVY 


"Tne Navy League has now been reconstituted 


under a new President, the Duke of Sutherland, 

with the old programme of ‘‘ keep watch.” This 
is a change for which all who are interested in the 
safety of the Empire will be grateful, though as Mr. 
Arnold White, one of the oldest members of the 
League, reminded everybody last week, ‘‘ it is no use 
keeping watch unless action is taken when matters g0 
wrong.”” In the Navy crisis of last year, the Navy 
League appeared to have degenerated into a branch 
of the League of Nations, and issued a manifesto which 


may be opposed to it because it is bad. We think this 


would have come more suitably from a pacifist society. 
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It neither ‘‘ kept watch’’ nor “‘ took action.” It 
simply shut its eyes and asked the public also to shut 
their eyes. For a Navy League on those lines no one 
has any use; and we trust that the reorganized League 
will avoid such blunders. A watch-dog which does 
not bark when burglars call ought to be sent to the 
lethal chamber. y 

The position of the Navy is such as to cause legiti- 
mate anxiety. Sir James Allen, the High Commis- 
sioner for New Zealand, stated very plainly the feeling 
of his Dominion when he said last week that, in spite 
of Washington and the Four Power Pact, there must 
be vigilance on the part of the people ‘‘ to see that we 
are completely protected upon the seas.’’ Long ex- 
perience has shown that party governments in this 
countiy will ‘‘ let down ’’ the Navy unless continuous 
pressure is exerted upon them. The Unionists weak- 
ened the fleet im the early years of the competition with 
Germany, shortly before their fall from power in 1905. 
The Liberals were only prevented from surrendering to 
the ‘‘ Suicide Club,’’ as Lord Fisher called the Anti- 
Armaments faction in the House of Commons, by a 
violent public agitation between 1908 and 1914, and 
the present Prime Minister, through all those years, was 
one of the short-sighted advocates of enormous naval 
reductions. The Navy, by the admission of Ministers 
themselves, has been ‘‘ pared to the bone’’ by the 
recent ‘‘ cuts ’’’ which the Geddes Committee ordered, 
and it must be sadly confessed that popular opinion 
is not very enthusiastic in support of a strong fleet. 
For this the melancholy happenings at Jutland are un- 
doubtedly in the main responsible. What the man in 
the street argues is, that the British Navy in that 
battle had an enormous preponderance of force and 
was not able to use it; and, that being so, it is of very 
doubtful advantage to provide at vast expense giant 
ships which cannot be risked in defeating and destroy- 
ing the enemy. 

This view has been driven home by clever men like 
Sir Percy Scott, who had, however, so little confidence 
in his own theories that he did not appear before the 
Select Committee which in 1920-21 dealt with the ques- 
tion of the capital ship. All naval staffs, without ex- 
ception, maintain the necessity of capital ships. But 
all admit that they need proper support by aircraft and 
various forms of light naval craft. The Navy League 
will be right in acting upon the best expert opinion as 
expressed by the British, American and French Staffs. 
At the same time there can be no doubt whatever that 
the réle of aircraft is becoming of increasing import- 
ance, and that, if the claims made by independent 
Allied critics for the extraordinary qualities of the 
German Junker all-metal aeroplane are correct, our 
Navy will need to be very largely supplemented by 
machines of similar type. It has been entirely de- 
prived of airships by the ‘‘ economies ’’ of the Govern- 
ment, though all German naval authorities agree as to 
the extreme value of airships for scouting and recon- 
naissance as proved by the war. 

Another matter which must engage the attention of 
the resuscitated League is the situation in the Pacific. 
Sir James Allen, in the speech to which we have 
already referred, said that at the beginning of the war, 
“the Navy was not strong enough in the Pacific for 
the purpose required of it, and we at the other end of 
the world should look forward with terror to any such 
period again.’’ Captain Raeder’s recently published 
account of the cruiser war, in 1914, which forms part 
of the German official naval history, makes it quite 
clear that, if only the German cruiser forces had been 
supported by an energetic policy on the part of the High 
Sea Fleet, they could have inflicted enormous loss on 
the British Empire, and perhaps have secured the de- 
feat of the Allies. To-day, by the judgment of 
General Golovine and Admiral Bubnov, two Russian 
officers with exceptional credentials as strategists, who 
have just written a remarkable work on ‘ The Problem 
of the Pacific,’ Japan’s position in the Pacific is im- 
pregnable. The United States cannot hope for suc- 


cess in war against her without the alliance of Great 
Britain, and even with that alliance the success ot 
Japan is probable, as the Japanese can be trusted to 
avoid the strategic errors of the German staff. 

We sincerely hope that such a struggle will never 
come. But for the security of the British 
Empire the British Navy ought to be in a posi- 
tion to hold the balance, and thus to discourage and 
prevent a war which could bring nothing but loss and 
misery to the world. The British Government has 
accepted certain limitations by the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, but within the limits allowed, it must maintain 
the strength of the Navy, and, in particular, keep in 
existence the aeroplane-making, armour-making and 
gun-making plants that would spell all the difference 
between victory and defeat in war. If money has to be 
found for this, let the Navy League urge that it should 
Le provided by ‘‘ paring to the bone ’’ the Ministry of 
Labour—that vast welter of parasitism and bureau- 
cracy. The amount muddled away on the Labour 
Exchanges would save these plants which may other- 
wise go to ruin, if they are not scrapped. 


THE HOME SECRETARY AND RONALD 
TRUE 
T HERE is one aspect of the case of Ronald True 


which has not, so far as we are aware, been 

made the subject of comment. Public indigna- 
tion has been centred on the fact that the Home Sec- 
retary intervened to save from the scaffold an obvious 
criminal who had been convicted by a jury of a par- 
ticularly foul and sordid murder, and whose sentence 
of death had been upheld by the Court of Criminal 
Appeal. In thus intervening Mr. Shortt acted en- 
tirely within his rights, since he was advised that the 
man in question was insane; and it is within his power 
in such a case to send a convicted murderer to a crim- 
inal lunatic asylum, and subsequently, if he thinks fit, 
to release him. These are the powers of the Home 
Secretary, and there is no question that he has acted 
within them. 

That he was entirely misguided and mistaken in 
doing so, public opinion has very clearly shown during 
the last week. Mr. Shortt has, in fact, added another 
tactless blunder to those on which it has been our duty 
in the past to comment; blunders which in the aggre- 
gate prove, we consider, his unfitness for the post 
which he holds. If ever there was a case in which 
the only sound course, in the interests both of the 
criminal and the community, was to put an end to the 
criminal’s life, Ronald True’s was that case. He is a 
complete degenerate, callous, cunning and selfish; hap- 
pily abnormal, and, from a medical point of view, in- 
sane. But his insanity and abnormality are just the 
kind which under our criminal code people are not 
allowed to possess or exercise, and the fruits of which 
are punishable by death. To take advantage of a legal 
right and save such a man from the gallows and main- 
tain him expensively at the cost of the State for the 
rest of his life, is, at the best, to commit a serious error 
of judgment. In this case the blunder was aggravated 
because, by a coincidence, it followed immediately on 
the Home Secretary’s equally unpopular (although, as 
we think, quite proper) decision that another de- 
generate criminal, who had been recommended to mercy 
by the jury, should be hanged. Vulgar opinion in- 
evitably drew a contrast between the two cases; and 
because True happened to be the son of a rich woman, 
the cry of a distinction between the law for the rich and 
the poor respectively was immediately raised. Mr. 
Shortt, by his blunder, has handed over to the people 
whose business it is to exploit class-hatred another 
weapon, which they have not failed to use. 

What seems to have escaped notice hitherto is that 
the whole trial of Ronald True was unsound if the 
prison medical authorities were right in the evidence 
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they gave. Why was he tried at all? According to 
the evidence he was insane at the time of his trial. 
One by one the prison doctors came into the witness- 
box and swore that in their opinion True had been in- 
sane since his entry into Brixton Prison; and all of 
them would have been prepared to certify him as in- 
sane at any moment. In that case it was their duty 
to report the facts through the Prison Commissioners 
to the Home Secretary; and it was the Home Secre- 
tary’s duty, under the Criminal Lunatics Act, to place 
True in an establishment where his insanity would have 
been treated with a view to his being brought into a fit 
state of health to stand his trial. An insane person 
cannot be supposed to understand what takes place at 
his trial, and therefore it is against the principle that 
underlies all English law to try him at all. We heard 
the evidence of these gentlemen at the Central Crim- 
inal Court, and the effect of it was to shake our faith in 
the whole system by which they judge such matters. 
The minds of the so-called experts were extremely 
foggy as to what it was they were trying to establish, 
and they continually spoke of ‘‘ abnormality ’’ and 
‘‘ insanity ’’’ as if they were interchangeable terms. 
Under their ruling almost all murderers would be re- 
garded as insane, and the most dangerous of them 
would invariably escape punishment. 

The one thing Mr. Shortt should not have done was 
to have a medical commission to examine Ronald True 
after he had been convicted. Sane or insane, the 
kindest thing to do was to deprive him of the life that 
was a misery to himself and a danger to others. But 
having appointed a commission, it is odd that two of 
its members should have been officials employed by 
the Home Office, and the third, Sir Maurice Craig, a 
physician who before his appointment had been writing 
letters to the Press saying that he believed True to be 
insane. To call such a tribunal independent is to be 
guilty of an absurd misuse of words. Moreover, Mr. 
Shortt in his reply in the House was disingenuous. He 
said that the report of his Committee pronounced True 
to be ‘‘ criminally insane.’? We take leave to doubt 
that, and we should like to see the report produced. 
Medical men are not the judges of what constitutes 
‘* criminal insanity.’’ That is not a matter of opinion; 
it is a matter of law; and it was very thoroughly ex- 
plained to the jury at the trial. They decided upon the 
fact; and upon matters of fact there is, or should be, 
no appeal from a jury’s finding. 

Our readers will remember the case of Norman 
Weisz, a detailed account of which was given in these 
columns last September. Here again the Secretary of 
State showed himself in the most unfortunate light. 
A little while before the case of Weisz (which was so 
clear a miscarriage of justice that the Judge who had 
sentenced him was one of the strongest advocates for 
his immediate release), a prisoner at Pentonville, the 
son of a member of Parliament, had by Mr. Shortt 
been given the unheard-of privilege of relieving his 
well-deserved sentence by retiring to a private nursing- 
home for treatment, and had walked out and escaped 
at the first opportunity. Mr. Shortt was immediately 
accused of having exercised a most improper leniency 
in regard to this prisoner, because he was the son of 
a member of Parliament. When the case of Norman 
Weisz came up Mr. Shortt refused to consider it. 
although facts which came out after his conviction 
completely exonerated him and vitiated his trial. The 
inference was that because Weisz was a rich man, 
Mr. Shortt, if he released him, was afraid that he 
would be again accused of showing favour to the 
privileged classes. These alternations of tactlessness 
and moral cowardice disqualify Mr. Shortt, in our 
opinion, from holding the position of Secretary of 
State. Our one fear is that, if the pressure of public 
opinion becomes too strong, Mr. Lloyd George will 
adopt his usual method of rewarding the unfit by 
elevating Mr. Shortt to the judicial bench. That, on 
the whole, would be a worse disaster than his remain- 


ing in office. 


A FRENCH CRITIC ON ENGLISH MUSIC 
By E. A. BaucHan 


OREIGN criticism of English music is always of 
value to us, especially when it is sympathetic in 
its analysis. M. G. Jean-Aubry’s writings are 
not unknown in this country. Some of his articles 
have appeared in translations, and he is a close student 
of our music. I was interested, therefore, to find two 
passages in his latest volume of essays*, which inspj 
some general discussion. Since the middle of the 
eighteenth century, he asserts, to the renaissance of a 
national style of composition, beginning with Elgar 
we have been only a German musical colony, and } 
so he thinks it strange that Bach, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, and even Wagner, did not influence British 
music to the same extent as Handel, Mendelssohn and 
Brahms. For the sake of convenience one may divide 
our later musical history into Victorian and post-Vic. 
torian periods, for, strangely enough, the cleavage in 
our musical sympathies almost synchronizes with the 
death of Queen Victoria. But why is it so strange 
that our art was deeply influenced by German music? 
Down to the time of Brahms and Wagner, the best 
modern music was made in Germany. We cannot get 
away from that fact. France herself had little to offer 
us, but we were influenced by Grieg, who had much 
more effect on some of our composers, especially 
Delius, than is generally admitted. Nor is it correct 
to state that Schumann and Beethoven had not much 
influence. You can trace their genius in much of our 
music composed during the last half of the Victorian 
era, although neither of these composers had such a 
direct effect as Mendelssohn. His case is peculiar, 
and to understand it is to some extent to understand 
British music of the last century. We were, above all, 
a choral nation or a nation of singers. Handel under- 
stood that very early in his career in this country, and 
for many years his music was our inspiration. Men- 
delssohn captured the British public with his oratorios 
and his romantic personality. His pianoforte works 
(absurdly over-rated by one generation and just as ab- 
surdly under-rated by another), appealed to our love 
of a good ‘‘ tune.’’ In its heart of hearts this nation 
still loves a ‘‘ tune,’’ and that is why Sullivan’s operas 
still attract thousands of admirers. On the whole 
Mendelssohn has had the greatest influence on our 
music since Handel. The Brahms cult is less easy to 
understand for a foreigner. One must have lived 
through the period when Brahms was put forward as a 
counter-irritant to Wagnerism, It was a kind of war 
between the romantic and classical schools of composi- 
tion, both in spirit and in technique. There must be 
many musicians who are not yet old men, who can 
remember quite clearly how Wagner and his music 
were execrated as revolutionary and were taboo to 
students. In later days, when Richard Strauss made 
Wagner seem almost old-fashioned, Brahms was es- 
pecially useful as a banner round which lovers of 
‘* classical ’’ music could be rallied. The curious re- 
sult of that war, when we had passed through the thick 
of it, was that our public came genuinely to love both 
Wagner and Brahms, and both left their mark on our 
composition. Richard Strauss, having been adopted 
by the Wagnerians, gave a new impetus to the 
Brahms cult. 
A foreigner, even of this French critic’s acuteness, 
cannot be expected quite to understand the gradual 
growth of our new school of music, but stress 1s pro- 
perly laid on the influence of Debussy. In general our 
modern composition is a reaction from the excessive 
Germanism of Victorian days, but only a rash critic 
would hold that we had found ourselves in our present 
admiration of Stravinsky and the modern French 
school. This school hardly gives scope for our 
national love of sentiment, in which we are more akin 
to the Teutonic than to the Latin races. We may not 


**La Musique et les Nations.’ London: J. & W. Chester. 
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recognize that fact just at present, but it is a 
Indeed, a Jong view of modern 
British compositions places the influence of Latin and 
Russian music in its proper perspective. If you ex- 
amine the character of the most popular British music 
of to-day—the music of Sir Edward Elgar—you find 

that its sentiment is more Teutonic than Latin. It is, 
in a word, English. 

The second passage in M. Jean-Aubry’s book which 
demands some discussion is really bound up with our 
national love of singing. He complains, and, I think, 
with some justice, that for the most part our singers 
make it a point of honour not to articulate clearly, and 
he even accuses our composers of not paying sufficient 
attention to the prosody and accent of the verse they 
set to music. He wonders why this is so in modern 
work, because it was not so in our antique music, especi- 
ally in Purcell’s songs. A general accusation of un- 
clear articulation on the part of our singers that did 
not take into account certain exceptions would be ab- 
surd. Our critic does not mention those exceptions 
but they are implied. It is, unfortunately, a well- 
founded accusation. We have always distinguished 
between a lyrical and a dramatic method of delivery; 
between a concert and an operatic style of singing. 
Foreign artists understand the difference between bel 
canto singing, in which the words are of no account 
in its more florid examples, and ordinary lyrical and 
dramatic singing. But they do not otherwise recog- 
nize any difference. 

We have had no singers of Lieder such as 
Elena Gerhardt, who actually uses clear articulation 
of the poems, to which Schubert set his music, 
to colour and give point to the musical phrase. 
At an ordinary ballad concert you can seldom hear the 
words of the songs, and when you can their vowel 
sounds are so exaggerated or altered that they are no 
longer English. In opera we have improved in re- 
spect of articulation, but there is still a grave lack of 
dramatic emphasis. On the musical comedy stage 
you can hear clear articulation now and then, but you 
do not hear singing. To discover the cause and origin 
of this national weakness is not easy. With diffidence 
I suggest that it has been due to the singer’s idea that 
English is an ugly language. That, again, arose from 
the past love of Italian language for musical purposes. 
You will find the question treated at considerable 
length in the Spectator. There is no question that the 
vowel sounds of Italian are easy to sing, and one can 
quite understand the old professor of singing being in 
love with that suave language. But an Elena Ger- 
hardt makes even German sound beautiful, and our 
language is much more tractable. Other reasons for 
our bad articulation are the lyrical style necessary for 
oratorio singing and our national love of ‘‘ tune.’? We 
like to hear singing give full value to melody. The 
words can look after themselves, for they really do not 
matter. I need hardly say that this is a grave mistake. 
In the same way this has affected our composers. Even 
in modern compositions it is rare that a British com- 
poser invents a melody that actually fits the length of 
the sentence unless it is a composition of pure declama- 

tion. 


A NEW PROFESSION 


By James AGATE 


INGS and millionaires have the power, should 

it please them, to indulge in limitless follies. 

The madness of one ran to a theatre. An 
emperor-in bacon has been known, for an after-dinner 
amusement, to set express trains in collision. A lesser 
than Nero, he did not insist upon passengers. I have 
always been attracted by that little game with trains. 
The engines, I imagine, would rear up, and paw the 
air like circus-horses; the carriages, as the newspapers 
say, ‘‘ telescope.’’ Two entertainments have suggested 


that here lies the germ of a new profession. A profes- 
sional critic should be attached to the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office with the style and title of ‘* Telescopist 
of Plays.’’ Authority, of course, would be plenary. 
His first task would be to pack into half their 
length Mr. Milne’s ‘ The Dover Road,’ at the Hay- 
market, and Miss Tennyson Jesse’s ‘ Quarantine,’ at 
the Comedy. 

The first play is concerned with those runaway couples 
who, having made a hash of one marriage, embark 
with confidence upon another. This confidence is Mr. 
Milne’s butt. The bow is that which he bends so 
gaily in the columns of Punch; the arrows are those 
flightily winged with the derisive initials. The passionate 
idea is scouted. Who, indeed, would associate that 
quality with ‘‘A.A.M.’s’’ Cecilias and Thomasins? The - 
runaways take fright at a cold, a bath-gown, a chin un- 
shaven. They have neither the ardour nor the philo- 
sophy to float them over commonplace snags in the 
romantic sea. Married love, argues this humorist, 
alone presents an invulnerable keel to the ridiculous. 
Lovers in flight are waylaid in this play and held 
prisoner by a Puckish gentleman (Mr. Henry Ainley) 
and gaolered by a monumental butler (Mr. Allan Aynes- 
worth). They are kept in durance in a Beckfordian 
mansion until they give proof of power to withstand the 
disillusion attendant upon such trivia as attacks of ’flu 
or razors mislaid. We see two pairs of lovers, both 
of which the test defeats. The men desert their 
inamoratas, one of the women steals back home, the 
other remains to cosset a footman. Hers is the only 
passion in the play—the passion for cossetting. There 
is capital matter here for an hour’s fooling; in three 
the precious metal of Mr. Milne’s wit is beaten to the 
tenuity of gold-beaters’ skin. Miss Tennyson Jesse’s 
heroine (Miss Edna Best) resolves upon the device used 
by Mariana in Shakespeare’s least pleasant play. She 
will substitute her innocent person for that of her in- 
temperate cousin. She finds herself quarantined in a 
bungalow ‘‘ along with ’’ the man she has proclaimed 
her newly-married husband. Be not dismayed. Since 
Angelo is played by Mr. Owen Nares, it is natural that 
he reveal himself the soul of chivalry. Again the play 
is protracted an hour beyond its material. The pas- 
sionate storm is a tea-cup affair, and the table is too 
long clearing. 

We have all read how, in collision, telescoped rail- 
way-carriages will sometimes shoot their luckier occu- 
pants through the roof. So would I arrange these 
telescopings, deleting the principal personages. Mr. 
Ainley, looking, in a velvet jacket and soft tie, eye-glass 
and button-hole, singularly like a Bunthorne of non-as- 
cetic habit, is as good as Mr. Milne will allow him to be. 
He is admirable when he relates how, in his bath, he 
composed a poem set to ‘‘ some flimsy tune which 
escapes me,’’ and proceeds to hum the National An- 
them. Or when he asks himself whether he is one 
of the Hammersmith Latimers or belongs to the Ealing 
branch. But not even Mr. Milne can fill three hours 
of actionless dialogue with one hundred and eighty 
jokes of this quality. It must be a joke a minute or 
we perish. Mr. Latimer and his butler are static char- 
acters. In a quarter of an hour we realize that we 
know all about them.  Regretfully I should dismiss 
their admirable enactors. Whereas I think I could 
contemplate Mr. John Deverell’s Nicholas, not only 
for an evening, but for all time. This personage, too, 
is at rest, or in equilibrium, as the scientists say; but 
then his is a figure of enduring truth and irony, in 
which is embodied the Englishman of perfect breeding 
and perfect phlegm, the subscriber to Punch in a 
word. In another play of this author, the butler an- 
nounces ‘‘ A knight in armour, Sir, at the front door.’’ 
‘* Show him in,’”’ says the master of the house, adding, 
‘*And bring the whisky!’’ So, we feel, would 
this Nicholas have received the Avenging Angel. Mr. 
Deverell, and also Miss Athene Seyler, reading 


Gibbon aloud, text, footnotes and her own delicious 
comments all together, are the very champagne of fun. 
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In the other play I should be disposed to dispense with 
the characters portrayed by Miss Best and Mr. Nares, 
though they fulfil them charmingly. These parts make 
up that sentimental ballast without which, on the 
English stage, the skiff of comedy is supposed to 
capsize. Both players handle their material with the 
utmost discretion, but this is essentially a saving rather 
than a triumphant grace. On the other hand | should 
keep every word allotted to the managing hussy and 
faded odalisque of Miss Margaret Scudamore and Miss 
Christine Jensen, great comic artists both, to the 
lady’s maid of Miss Louise Hampton, to the futile 
husband of Mr. Compton Coutts, and to the pathetic 
good fellow of Mr. Tom Reynolds. And I should 
hardly ever allow the silent passenger out of the 
spectator’s sight, except to replenish his zest. 

The two plays, each cut down by half, and taken to- 
gether, would provide a superb entertainment. They 
are curiously complementary. But let not their 
authors tremble. The office of which I propose to be 
the first holder is not yet established, and the tendency 
of the age is away from absolutism. Untelescoped, both 
plays contain a great scattering of fun. The unim- 
portant major parts are handsomely played, the im- 
portant minor ones make for the right kind of delirium. 


‘MR. WU.’ 


One of the charms of the theatre is its power over 
time, its ability to place you for an hour or two in an 
environment long lost, and unattainable by other 
means. I went to see ‘Mr. Wu’ the other night, and 
lo! I was back in 1914, in a London that amused itself 
without self-consciousness, in an England that enjoyed 
Parliamentary government. There was Mr. Wu, mov- 
ing in that atmosphere of sinister stillness which it is 
the play’s chief merit to evoke; and my flesh, which 
had crept in the meantime to much more material im- 
pulses, crept again at the bidding of a purely spiritual 
terror. 

It is wonderful of Mr. Matheson Lang to have been 
able to resume after so many years, like an elaborate 
garment, this complex and subtle personality, and to 
step into it every night through months and months of 
its fatal vogue. Fatal, because Mr. Wu is monopoliz- 
ing Mr. Lang, and preventing us from enjoying him 
in a dozen various parts. So long as the absurd finan- 
cial conditions under which West End theatres are con- 
ducted persist, we must accept the long run as the 
only chance of seeing the work of our best character 
actors. Unfortunately, with very rare exceptions, 
plays that run for more than six months are generally 
deficient in artistic interest, however strong they may 
be in other respects. ‘ Mr. Wu’ is one of the excep- 
tions. It is a good play. FP. Y¥. 


‘TRISTAN AND ISOLDE’ 


When I wrote my notes on the opera, I had not seen 
the British National Opera Company’s production of 
‘ Tristan,’ with Mr. Oliver Bernard’s new scenery. I 
do not think that this attempt to simplify the setting, 
very much on the lines I was advocating, has received 
the praise that it deserves. It is not perfect, chiefly 
because Mr. Bernard has hesitated between realism 
and convention in his design; and real rocks look funny 
against black velvet curtains. But it is an experiment, 
a break-away in entirely the right direction. Unfor- 
tunately ‘ Tristan’ is an opera in which realistic 
scenery can be used in a quite simple and inexpensive 
way; backgrounds of sea and forest are always easy 
on the stage, and can be made beautiful by good light- 
ing. It is ‘ The Ring’ that cries out for this conven- 
tional simplification towards which Mr. Bernard is 
working, and his treatment of the four operas should 
provide him with opportunities for an entirely new 
development, which everyone who is interested in stage 
productions will watch closely. 
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The interest shown by our readers in this i 
induced us to invite Mrs. Forbes to p= age 
her highly unconventional views at greater bao 


III. Lire-PRESERVING AND Lire-DEstROYING Foops 
By M. K. Forses 


soon in fact as we dispense with ba 

ing the death germ, and starving that which I call the 
life principle, never giving it an all-round chance t 
show what it can do. In this we are without Shien, 
for nature has provided foods the constituents of 
which make them auxiliaries of life because they, unlike 
flesh, are able to defeat corruption. They contain all 
the salts and minerals needed for our perfect growth 
and in proportion as we can regulate our diet to in. 
clude these foods and eat little or none of the other 
shall we retard the growth of decay in the body and 
help life to reassert its sway. Life is a very different 
thing from the constitution, and food, such as meat 
coffee, etc., which seems to do no harm while the con- 
stitution is only twenty-five or thirty years old, does 
not give any sustenance to the life on which the con- 
stitution depends. We are still ignorant of the full 
value of many of our foods, but we know enough to 
make an intelligent selection, and it is ‘“‘up to us”’ to 
doit. The life-giving foods are those which supply the 
proteids, fats and carbo-hydrates. The life-preserving 
foods contain these properties also, but are held to 
have in addition some property which gives them a 
powerful influence on the life in the cell. The life-giy- 
ing foods are grains, lentils, wholemeal bread, milk, 
butter, cheese, eggs, vegetables, herbs, sugar in its 
various forms, vegetable oils, nuts and fruits. Liquid 
food is as important to the constitution as solids, and 
we have not many to choose from. Milk and wine 
are the chief; milk for the body and wine for the 
brain. There is a mysterious quality in wine necessary 
for stimulating and preserving life, and it is not sur- 
prising that Christ used it and instituted it for us as 
a food. The mingling of the wine with the food makes 
readier for the absorption by the body the life elements 
contained in both. But I cannot repeat too often that 
beer and whisky are fatal to youth and life. 

We come now to the vastly important life-preserving 
foods. These, according to the ancient law preserved 
by Sophea, are wine, clarified butter, curd (fermented 
milk), honey, dates and olive oil. If some or all of 
these are present in the diet, vitality will be greatly 
intensified, and the result will be a powerful organism 
impervious to disease and old age. It would be a mis- 
take to imagine that one should live only on these 
foods. The other foods are just as important to supply 
the materials which the complex machinery of the body 
needs to keep all parts perfect. Bread and vegetables, 
for instance, are essential, but some or all of these 
life-preserving foods should form part of every meal 
to supply daily sustenance of the kind they alone can 
give. According to,Sophea, the ancient world ate only 
the life-preserving foods supplemented with bread and 
lentils. They ate butter and milk in the form it is used 
so extensively in India and the Near East to-day. The 
butter was clarified, in which condition it would keep 
for years, and the milk was turned into curd or 
‘* Vaort.’’ Indians call this form of milk ‘‘ Tire,” 
and consider it a very nourishing dish. Dr. Metchni- 
koff believed in the life-preserving powers of this form 
of milk, and testified to the number of long-lived 
peasants he discovered in Hungary, who lived princi- 
pally on this food. Clarified butter is unpleasant to a 
Western palate, and because of this I do not advise 
eating it at meals unless of course it is liked; it 1s 
undoubtedly better than butter. But I do advise its 


[« seems evident that from our earliest years, as 


_use entirely in cookery. Used for frying, or in pastry, 


it is not distinguishable from butter. Dates and 
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olives can be eaten in many ways. Children should be 
encouraged to eat plenty of, these; curd makes an ex- 
cellent supper dish for them. Children fed on these 
foods are less liable to catch disease, and their brain 
wer is enormously increased. 
Many people trouble themselves greatly about the 
quantities of food they should eat at a meal, and a 
ain under or a grain over worries them excessively. 
This is foolish in the case of persons who are perfectly 
well and of normal weight. Nature knows how to 
take care of us better than we can, and provided her 
laws are kept in the kinds of foods eaten, and the eater 
is moderate as to quantity, an ounce more or less will 
not make any difference; there will be nearly always 
something else in the diet to balance it. Of course, if 
the person in question does not eat moderately and the 
excess is a great many ounces more than the tissues 
can use, clogging and derangement are bound to follow. 
My Armenian friend did not weigh every bit of food 
she ate, and she knew nothing about grains and pro- 
teids. Her simple rule was, ‘‘ One should eat enough, 
but one should not be greedy.’’ Physicians are 
generally agreed that from eight to nine grains per 
nd of body weight is a good general measure, and 
the ordinary meal of cereal, milk, cheese, wine, vege- 
tables and fruits will supply this. The average 
healthy person need not vex himself about exact quanti- 
ties and amounts in his diet, provided he remains with- 
in the region of eight or nine grains of proteids. With 
this as a guide, all the other elements necessary to his 
well-being will look after themselves. In the case of 
illness and disease, however, and over or under weight, 
it is important to be very exact until the trouble is cor- 
rected. 

In the case of the over-stout, it would be necessary 
so to arrange and curtail the diet that the body would 
be forced to yield some of its surplus flesh. This will 
correct itself to some extent when the life-destroying 
foods are given up. As the poisons already there 
gradually work out of the system, the weight will be 
reduced. But the rule to be followed in such a case 
is to take the amount of proteid required for the normal 
weight according to age and height, and then reduce 
it by two grains per pound. The body then will have 
to burn the deficiency to make up the needed amount, 
and bulk will lessen in consequence. The diet should 
be arranged on lines not allowing of starches, oils, or 
sugars, for the body will supply what is necessary. 
Care should be taken not to starve the body and thus 
weaken it. People are apt to do this, in their efforts 
to grow thin. A miserable, weak, broken-down body 
is no gain, and it is not necessary. For the stout man 
or woman who really wishes to get thin and keep well, 
I would advise two pints of milk a day with two ounces 
of cheese, to provide the solid substance the body 
must have. The cup of hot water in the morning will 
donoharm. The hot water will take the place of the 
cold water so necessary every morning to flush the 
system. An egg may be taken at breakfast with two 
thin slices of wholemeal bread toasted crisp. Wine 
may be taken at lunch and dinner with fruit and let- 
tuce. The starchy vegetables, potatoes and the 
banana, should be avoided, as well as oils and butter, 
sugar, sweets, cakes and jam. All the life-preserving 
foods may be eaten except honey and dates. Cereals. 
should be left alone. The milk should be taken in the 
form of curd, but it must be eaten without sugar. The 
two ounces of cheese may be eaten at one meal, or 
divided between lunch and dinner. When the patient 
has returned to normal weight, he may eat moderately 
of all the foods, sweet and starchy; he will soon learn 
how much to take of these, and there will be little 
tendency to go back to flesh if exercise is not neglected. 

In the case of thin people wishing to get fat, the rule 
is just the reverse. Calculate the amount of proteid 
needed by the body at its correct weight according to 
height and age, and then arrange the diet to give from 
two to three grains per pound in excess of the nine 
grains; even more may be taken if it is found that the 


body is assimilating it easily. Choose foods contain- 
ing starch, sugar and oils. Sweets, cocoa, puddings 
and cakes may be eaten liberally, and honey should be 
eaten in preference to jam. Honey should at all times 
take the place of jam; it is a life-preserver, and a por- 
tion should be eaten every day. Care must be taken 
not to create too much acid in the blood, and exercise 
must not be neglected. Olive oil is a very good tonic 
for thin people, and it is a splendid skin food, too; but 
it should be pure. Pure olive oil is very hard to get 
in England and some other places. Much of the oil 
sold under this name is an adulterated article made 
from cotton and other seeds. This is worse -than 
useless, for such oils do not feed the body and they 
leave deposits to undo the benefit of all the other good 
foods. It will be a good thing for humanity when all 
pure-food laws are as stringent as those of France. 
France makes a thorough study of the chemical com- 
positions of foods, especially the preserved variety put 
up in tins and bottles. Chemicals of a poisonous 
nature are often used in the manufacture of these to 
preserve them; but they are rendered harmful by these 
additions because they introduce into the body sub- 
stances foreign to its nature. A French chemist says 
that in his opinion ‘‘ the use of so-called antiseptic 
substances is the chief cause of the introduction into 
the human body, and excessive accumulation therein, of 
elements which are either quite useless or actually 
injurious to the organism.’’ France takes care to ban 
foods of this character. Such things as borax, boric 
acid, sodium fluoride, salicylic acid, and fluorates, 
benzoic acid, formol, hydrogen peroxide and many other 
chemicals are forbidden in the preserving of foods. 


NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE 


By a WoopMAN 


These sketches, which are appearing serially in the SaturDay 
REVIEW, are the work of a farm and forest labourer whose oppor- 
tunities for gaining knowledge since he left school at the age of 
eight have been lsmited to the world of fields and woods. From 
his own rough notes and with the aid of his wife, who, for- 
tunately, is an llent p an, the fair copy was made 
him in his scanty leisure; and with the exception of the very 
slightest editortal touches from the friend to whom he first showed 
them they remain as he wrote them. 


XVI. IN THE PaRK 
V ERY attractive for their beauty and full of in- 


terest are the beautiful parks attached to the 

stately homes of the aristocrat and plutocrat 
nobility. These take us back to ancient times when 
the ancestor, as it is in some cases, of the present owner, 
did the King some great service—his reward being 
this broad tract of land whereon to grow three crops. 
The mighty oaks, beeches and elms, are in many cases 
probably growing from the first planting. 

The beauty of a park is in its size, a broad cartoon 
from the hand of Nature. All honour is due to those 
gentlemen who have given tracts of land for this pur- 
pose in and around our large manufacturing towns. 
Here the skill of man is seen to perfection among the 
well-kept flower-beds, trim walks and pruned shrubs. 
To see a park in the full glory of Nature, if there 
should be no thoroughfare through it, get permission 
to visit one of those that are far from the beaten track. 
Years ago, as land became more valuable, many of 
these broad domains were curtailed, the best of the 
land was selected and fenced off for agricultural pur- 
poses. It, therefore, not uncommonly happens that 
the actual park is the poorest soil in the district. 

A park that I was well acquainted with from my 
boyhood until a few years ago, had been so 
treated, but much of its natural beauty remained. 
On one side is a large sheet of water, of about ninety 
acres, where many kinds of water-fowl make their 
haunts or homes. Large fish, too, are here, and ac- 
cording to the old foresters who once saw it nearly 
emptied of water, some are of colossal size. I know 
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from my own observations that this is true, for I have 
seen pike take half-grown wild duck underneath on 
several occasions. Deer roam at leisure; innumerable 
rabbits scamper and gambol between the patches of 
bracken. Beech, ash, oak, lime, plane, firs, yew, 
birch and elm, in clumps, rows and single specimens, 
make it a place where Nature reigns supreme. When 
the winter sunshine falls upon the elm trees, there 
appears a faint rosy colour, due to the myriads of 
small twigs which have a tinge of red at their extremi- 
ties, invisible at a distance till lit up by the sunbeams. 

It is difficult to decide at what time of the year such 
places as these are at their best. Spring, when the 
mayflower on the giant hawthorns fill the air with ex- 
quisite odour, must be given, I think, the place of 
honour. These are trees, not bushes, some twenty 
feet high and more, with thick gnarled trunks polished 
by the constant rubbing of the deer as to almost shine 
as if varnished. Robins, finches, linnets come here 
for the hairs that are rubbed off by the deer with which 
to line and make snug their nests. Tall horse-chest- 
nut trees, of systematic shape, stand out singly, one 
great mass of silvery bloom. Giant crabtrees, too. 
are here; and a crabtree in full blossom is a lovely 
sight. In summer the bees make pleasant music 
among the limes, under the shade of which the timid 
deer repose during the heat of the day. Great shafts 
of golden light fall athwart our path in places, through 
the gaps overhead made by the gales tearing huge 
branches from the trunks. Innumerable insects dance 
fantastically in these shafts of light, and form the food 
of the dark blue swallow that skims so near to us. Here 
and there are copper beeches in all their beauty of 
colour. 

In autumn the scene is one of changing colours. 
What we see to-day is gone to-morrow. We see the 
trees here with better effect than in a wood, which 
must be viewed from the higher ground to see it at its 
best; then it is like looking along a roof of gold. Here 
and there are decaying monarchs, some so far gone as 
to be in the last stages of decay, and nothing now re- 
mains but the shell of a once mighty oak. Others are 
not so far gone; and the whole year through I recall 
one that stands at the edge of the park, nearest to a 
wood, that is always haunted by some living creature. 
Starlings, jackdaws, owls and woodpeckers have at 
times reared their broods in the holes in its trunk and 
limbs. The tree-climber ascends the trunk in a special 
manner as he searches for insects among the crevices. 
Tits, such as the larger and smaller blue-tits, the cole- 
and the marsh-tit visit it for the same purpose, and may 
be observed hanging, head downwards, underneath one 
of the huge dead limbs, chipping off fragments of 
bark. Rooks, pigeons, swallows, hawks, and I have 
seen a heron, settle and rest for a time on the dying 
upper boughs. At some distant date thrushes and 
blackbirds perhaps carried hedge fruit to the broad 
crown where the limbs divide, to eat it. After peck- 
ing it to pieces some of the seeds rooted in the crevices 
among the soft decaying ‘‘ touchwood.’’ Now a 
mountain ash is growing amid a tangle of trailing 
brambles, and briars of the sweet wild rose—quite a 
collection of wild growths give charm and colour to 
this slowly decaying monarch throughout the year. 
The fragrant blossoms appear, each in its season, to 
be followed by the black fruit of the bramble and the 
coral red fruit of the mountain ash and the wild rose 
when autumn tints the landscape. Ivy has crept up 
among this tangle and forms warm shelter for the 
birds when the cold north winds howl and whistle 
among the leafless branches of the trees. 

At the ground line of our decaying patriarch myriads 
of ants have their nests, and great fungi push their 
heads, some of which are beautifully coloured, up to 
the light. It is evening: and see, the setting sun 
lights up the patches of heather, growing in the open 
spaces, with an ethereal light. Soon the night-jar wil] 
wheel round our object of interest with phantom-like 
flight. Already a bat—the ‘“‘ flutter-mouse”’ of us 
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country-folk—has left his retreat in the 
flies with erratic flight along the limes. 


spot hoping this hollow tree will stand 
woodman’s axe for many a long year. 


We leave the 
safe from the 


Correspondence 
THE SALON 


(From Our FRENCH CorRESPONDENT) 


USED to visit the Salon the day before vernis. 

sage. I was there with a dozen other art critics 

before nine o’clock. We streamed in with a 
queue of various workers in white smocks, called at an 
office where an important-looking personage gave us oyr 
special catalogues, and we started work at once. It was 
no joke there and then to write copy that would give 
some idea of forty odd rooms full of pictures, and not 
give the reader a suspicion that it had been written 
standing, by a man whom a longing for his luncheon 
two hundred efforts at some sort of expression and the 
smell of paint placed in great danger of feeling faint. 
Towards eleven o’clock the jury would appear, a 
turbulent crowd of twenty to twenty-five artists with 
collars turned up and their canes sticking up out of 
their coat pockets. They went from room to room in 
quick unexpected rushes, always stopping before the 
wrong picture and making irrelevant boyish remarks 
when their president, the self-possessed distinguished 
Albert Darvant, finally succeeded in gathering them 
before the canvas they were to judge. All of a sudden 
the sticks that wanted to say ‘‘Aye’’ went up, the sticks 
that wanted to say ‘‘No’’ seemed to stiffen in the coat 
pockets, and in one moment the broad hats and broad 
overcoats plunged into the next room. Furious ham- 
mering was kept up all over the big building, the 
hangers would discuss their preferences in loud tones 
that made us feel how useless our presence was re- 
garded in this realm of technicians; the whole thing 
was so professional as to appear almost sordid. 

Nowadays I go to the Salon as I might go to the 
Bois. One fine afternoon after a coolish spell, when 
the Avenues are one mass of pink or white blossoms 
and rustle in sheer happiness at being so young and 
beautiful, I cross the Esplanade of the Invalides, tak- 
ing advantage of the shady eyots when it is warm, 
rejoicing in the caress of the sun when the Seine near 
by sends up a breeze; I dawdle in the not very popular 
gardens of the Palais, mysterious between its wings; 
I enjoy the aristocratic appearance of everything in that 
quarter; I go in when I am tired of staying out; I give 
an absent-minded look or two to the sculpture when it 
is not too abstruse; I borrow the lift to go up, as the 
happy French phrase goes, and when I am in the rooms 
where the pictures are, I select one where there will 
be no draught and no sun. I sit down in the most com- 
fortable chair and I wipe the honest sweat with which 
my brow is wet. 

There is an air of finished comfort over everything : 
the big velum makes the soft light softer, the thick 
red carpets deaden all sounds, there is a faint scent of 
some heavenly chemical floating around, thousands of 
pictures are there awaiting my pleasure and I do not 
look at one. I do not look at the people either, but the 
refined whispering crowd streams along in quiet 
measured steps, as in a sacred dance, embodying all that 
is charming and all that is frivolous in wealthy elegant 
people, so that I need not take even their elegance too 
seriously; I hear the well-trained voices making the 
well-worn remarks; foreign languages every now and 
then add that strangeness of which the Frenchman, 
stay-at-home though he be, is so fond: elusive Russian 
or Polish, clear parroty Spanish, the low-pitched 
British English, or the more challenging tones of 
American English. I look up and see sometimes 


London elegance, sometimes the well-behaved eager- 
ness born of long’ seclusion in a Northern parsonage, 
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sometimes the good looks, good clothes and confident 
deportment of a charming girl, who would have ex- 
ressed her opinion on justification, if she had come 
within earshot of the Bishops at the Council of Trent, 
and is not going to be reticent at a picture show. Once 
in a while that most fascinating of earthly things, a 
strong or thoughtful human face, appears and I feel 
like getting up and becoming a humble disciple. I 
have never forgotten the eagle eyes and eagle nose of 
an old gentleman, artist or writer, once seen in those 
rooms, who seemed to be taking in the whole Salon at 
a glance. 

But the pictures? The pictures know very well that 
a Salon, consisting of three or four thousand numbers, 
is an absurdity, and they sympathize with the people 
who realize it like themselves. By moving gently up 
or down those comfortable benches, you give them al! 
the chance they wish for. They act as the music does 
at a difficult concert: they radiate the best of them- 
selves, sometimes a red flash, sometimes a yellow or 

een harmony, not infrequently the poetry of the pro- 
yincial town, the charm of an interior or the glorious 
glare of the Midi. I always find that when I leave, 
comfortably tired and ready for my cup of chocolate 
and a brioche, I know quite a little about the Salon, 
because I have been its friend and not its victim. I 
realize very clearly that no Spaniards have exhibited 
at all—not one Sorolla, not one Zuloaga, not one Ser— 
and that the high note they generally add to the con- 
cert is almost essential to it; I miss dear old Cottet too; 
I am surprised to see that although one artist in three 
at the Société Nationale copies Cézanne, there is but 
little originality on that side, whereas the once 
academic Salon des Artistes Francais shows quite an 
effort towards independence; I notice that Raffaelli has 
been to Venice, that M. Marcel Baschet knows his 
trade all too well, as he threatened to do for years, and 
that it is a pity for M. Millerand, who is himself a 
little too much of a formula. In fact, I should be 
surprised at the facility with which I hear myself talk- 
ing about the Salon with les honnétes gens, if I did not 
remember the facility with which I used to see myself 
writing about it in very serious periodicals indeed. 

I sat a long time in front of one picture, ‘ The Con- 
cert,’ by M. Jules Joéts. I can honestly brag that I dis- 
covered M. Jules Joéts—an easy discovery enough—in 
1913, and I communicated my delight to the readers of 
the SATURDAY REVIEW that same year. Here was a 
young man of twenty-four, who knew his métiér 
thoroughly enough to play with his colours like a 
master, and who actually showed an interest in the 
soul as revealed in the face. His old men standing be- 
fore the humble dinner table in the Little Sisters’ re- 
fectory, were real men with poor old real lives behind 
them. The ‘ Enterrement de Cinq Heures,’ the year 
after, was even fuller of that interest in humble exist- 
ences. I made the acquaintance of the artist at that 
time and to my joy found in the man what was so visi- 
ble in the painter, wonderful courage and wonderful 
belief in truth, with a tinge of melancholy left by too 
hard beginnings. I was a little frightened during the 
war at finding that my young friend was already paint- 
ing no less a person than Marshal Haig, but the ‘ Con- 
cert’ reassures me: here is the same effort and the 
same success in capturing the most fugitive as well as 
the least definite impression on human faces and the 
same affectionate interest in the models. 


q Beginning with the first issue, on July 1, of the 
new volume the SATURDAY REVIEW will 
be enlarged. Among other new features of 
literary interest will be a weekly series of short 
stories in which opportunity will be given for 
comparing the work of the new and less well- 
known school of writers with that of authors of 
established reputation. Full particulars will be 
announced next week. 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the Saturpay REvigw welcomes the free expression 
in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public in- 
terest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions 
themselves and the manner of their expression. 

Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 

Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


PSYCHIC SCIENCE 
To the Editor of the SarUrpay REvIEw 


IR,—Sir E. Ray Lankester and Sir Bryan Donkin’s 

letters in your issues of May 27 and May 20, respec- 
tively—which I have only just seen—make it once more 
abundantly clear that some of the leaders in Biological 
Science do not approve of the subjects touched on in 
my article ‘ Psychic Science,’ although I dealt with 
the phenomena in a reasonable and cautious manner, 
and with full consideration for those who are dubious 
or hostile. In all my writings I endeavour to make 
clear—what is really well known—that Orthodox 
Science as a whole has not as yet assimilated many 
asserted puzzling facts, and that the growing study or 
nascent science of the sub-conscious and the unusual 
is still looked at askance. Indeed, I am not sure how 
Orthodox Science is to make its voice heard when it 
does accept the legitimacy of the enquiry and the 
reasonable probability of its results. It is not cus- 
tomary to take a plebiscite of, say, Fellows of the Royal 
Society, on a debated question. Nor would it be wise 
to assume that the opinion of the majority was neces- 
sarily right. A creed for Orthodox Science has so far 
not been formulated, and I hope never will be. 

I do not deny, however, that there always exists a 
consensus of opinion among scientific men upon many 
topics; but I trust that such consensus is liable to 
change from time to time in accordance with the pro- 
gress of natural knowledge. I am not sure what the 
orthodox position with regard to the investigations of 
the S.P.R. precisely is, even now. A certain amount 
of pronounced hostility is obvious: a certain amount 
of rather weighty approval has been manifested: but 
between these extremes there may be a fairly wide- 
spread but tacit sentiment in favour of tentative and 
responsible caution, lest we should imitate theological 
errors and reject and anathematize genuine truth. 
Hostile prejudice must not again be allowed to sup- 
press utterance and boycott publication. 

Meanwhile, if this may be called a transitional 
period, it is desirable for those who accept and for 
those who reject the type of phenomena under investiga- 
tion to append their names to each pronouncement, so 
as not by implication to lead people to assume that the 
phenomena are either more widely accepted or more 
certainly rejected than they really are. My name was 
appended to the criticized article in ‘ The Outlines of 
Science,’ edited by Prof. J. Arthur Thomson and pub- 
lished by Newnes; and now Sir E. Ray Lankester and 
Sir Bryan Donkin have appended their names to an 
opposing manifesto. So the position should be clear. 
And to guard still further against misapprehension, I 
will try to get their letters reproduced in an organ 
pretty certain to be seen by those whom these writers 
will consider credulous, but whom I consider more 
likely to be acquainted with the facts in dispute. The 
last thing I desire is to cloak any still prevailing dis- 
agreement on the part of those whose studies in other 
directions I admire. 

Incidentally, Prof. Coover’s failure to get any result 
indicative of a trace of telephatic power in average 
people has been quoted with approval by Sir Bryan 
Donkin, probably because the negative result was 
favourable to his point of view. It is doubtful if he 
would have referred to it approvingly if the result had 
been positive. But I too have failed to get evidence 
of a trace of telepathic power when testing unselected 
people in a rapid manner. It is, however, usual to be 
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suspicious of some defect in the method of experiment- 
ing before deciding that any given phenomenon is non- 
existent, especially if there has been prima facie ground 
for enquiry. 

That there should really be no trace of such power 
in ordinary persons will be rather remarkable if es- 
tablished, but a positive assertion in that direction 
would be rash. What we can admit is that direct ex- 
periment hitherto has failed to detect any widely dis- 
tributed telepathic responsiveness, at least when freed 
from emotional disturbance, so that it is easy to get 
negative results. Such results are instructive as far 
as they go, but are proverbially inconclusive. What I 
consider demonstrated is, not that everyone possesses 
a little of the power, but that a few possess a good 
deal. And I am afraid that if your distinguished cor- 
respondents are unwilling to recognize the evidence 
for so moderate a thesis as that, they will, though re- 
ceiving credit for hard-headed stolidity at the present 
time, find themselves hopelessly stranded as knowledge 
increases and widens out. 

I am, etc., 
OLIVER LopGE 


THE COAL MINING INDUSTRY 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Articles have been appearing in the Press 
pointing out the present unsatisfactory conditions pre- 
vailing throughout the British coalfields, both as re- 
gards miners’ wages and the heavy losses that are being 
incurred by the coal owners. No remedy, however, is 
even suggested for this appalling state of affairs. 

It is generally admitted that the only possible chance 
of recovery of the industry is increased output and lower 
prices to the consumers. This result can, to a very 
great extent, be obtained by doing away with the Seven 
Hours Act. Coal owners are fully alive to this, but 
fear that any action taken by them will not hasten the 
event. A large body of the miners also are in favour 
of this step, but their leaders, who committed themselves 
to the restriction of hours, hesitate to advise a complete 
change of policy in spite of the altered conditions. 

The House of Commons, or those Members who give 
this matter careful attention, are aware that this action 
is the only possible solution, but fear to risk their chances 
of securing votes by openly advocating a repeal of the 
Seven Hours Act without having a very strong recom- 
mendation both from employers and employed. 

Should the restriction be removed undoubtedly trade 
would improve, as at present the selling prices are too 
high. Miners would get steady employment with the 
opportunity of earning large increases in their present 
weekly pay, and the coal trade might be put on such a 
footing that some return could reasonably be expected 
on the vast sums invested. 

In view of the Annual Conference of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain which takes place at Black- 
pool next month, I do not know of any subject matter 
that could be more profitably considered than the repeal 
of the Seven Hours Act. . 

I am, etc., 

77 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


A DIET OF LONGEVITY 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW 

SIR,—Mrs. Forbes is an aggravating correspondent; 
she speaks of the possibility of preserving a miraculous 
youth and prolonging age to an extent that seems 
incredible, but withholds the recipe of what she describes 
as ‘‘a very essential part of the diet” necessary to 
achieve this. In your issue of May 6, on the authority 
of her friend the Armenian lady, Sophea, she described 
beer as life-destroying, wine as life-preserving. I asked 
whether the beer thus designated was the beverage 
manufactured in this country or some local brew ; asked, 
and asked in vain except for the remark that Sophea 
“ had no modern knowledge.’’ Verb. sap. 

‘* Whisky and beer,’’ we are told, ‘‘are deadly to life 


R. A. WorKMAN 
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and mentality for a very evident reason ”"—evident, but 
not stated, unless in the words in a subsequent articl 
‘beer drugs the thinking cell.” I am not sure 4 
people of this country will endorse this or that they will 
accept Mrs. Forbes’s word as evidence : they may prefer 
their own experience from day to day; but in an 
case the most illuminating, if not the most arrestin 
words Mrs. Forbes has contributed to your paper ns 
these: ‘‘ If I am asked what is this mysterious element 
in the six life-preserving foods that gives them the 
advantage over other foods I cannot reply.” 

In discussing the diet appropriate for the people of 
a country it seems to me highly necessary to bear in 
mind that there is great diversity of occupation that 
some require different sustenance from others and that 
in considering what will increase the strength, endur- 
ance and vitality of the manual worker (our greatest 
concern) the opinion of a lady in Armenia cannot count 
to the weight of a feather in comparison with the 
accumulated experience of the countless ages that have 
gone to making England what it is to-day, and that the 
brewers of this country in vying with one another to 
produce the best beer possible are doing a far greater 
service to the community than Mrs. Forbes renders in 
her propaganda in favour of wine. 

I am, etc., 
Oak Mount, Ilkley J. Simpson 


‘ FRENCH GRAMMAR MADE CLEAR’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—May ‘ French Grammar Made Clear’ have 
every success. But will your French Correspondent 
use whatever influence may be his, to obtain free access 
into French State schools for books on the English 
language when these do not happen to be written by a 
Frenchman and published by a French firm? We, in 
England, shall hope to profit by this new book by a 
native of France, just as we have profited in the past 
by studying French idioms with the help of Henri Bué 
and others in the publications of Hachette. Let the 
French Government no longer copy the German in this 
mean form of protecting its professors and publishers 
at the expense of the community, but rather follow the 
example of Belgium and England, who admit the best 
they can find on any language. And that is likeliest 
to be by a native. 

I am, etc., 
A Moss ess STONE 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW IN AMERICA 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 

SIR,—In every city and town of the United States 
there is a free library, and in almost every library there 
is the SaturDAY Review. I wish I could say the same of 
the public libraries in the smaller towns of England. In 
neither Winchester nor Salisbury, both of them close 
to London, have I found the SaturDAY REVIEW in the 
public libraries; although I have invariably found it in 
California, six thousand miles from London. This is 
surely a proof of the high level of intelligence of the 
people of the United States. 

I am, etc., 
Salisbury BERTRAND SHADWELL 


THIRD YPRES 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—With reference to your interesting review on 
Mr. John Buchan’s ‘ History of the Great War, I feel 
the author’s verdict on Third Ypres is indeed a sound 
one—as you say. And yet in spite of British Head- 
quarters having been warned of the mud, of the rainy 
climate in Flanders, of the impossibility of using tanks 
and of the extreme difficulty of dealing with the German 
‘* pill-boxes ”’—in face of all these warnings, day after 
day and week after week in execrable weather, hundreds 
of thousands of the best British troops, alas ! the flower 
of our race, were flung by our incompetent Generals on 
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ositions only to be slaughtered in their 
The history of nearly all our 
— shows that our Generals may be brave and 
ukka” Sahibs, but are pitiably deficient in military 
can. And the extraordinary thing is that on the 
conclusion of the war, honours, titles and money are 
showered on them by the most generous and long- 
suffering nation on earth. Napoleon was probably 
right in describing the British Army as an army of 

lions commanded by asses. 
I am, etc., 

Cavendish Club, W.1 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 

SIR,—Mr. Robert Palk must surely stand alone in 
thinking that the eldest son of King James was the 
«sweet boy” of the Sonnets. He believes that Sir 
Walter Raleigh was the author of the Sonnets; but not 
even a Knight would have dared to urge Prince Henry 
to ‘‘ make you another self for love of me!” The style 
and thought expressed in the stanzas would not justify 
any critic placing a later date than 1603 for their com- 
pletion. In that year the Prince was ten years of age, 
and he died when only sixteen. And yet in Sonnet 70, 
the poet writes : 


Thou hast pass’d by the ambush of young days, 
Either not assail’d, or victor being charged. 


I don’t know Mr. Palk’s interpretation of the ‘‘ dark 
lady.” He may possibly agree with me that the clue 
to her identity is in No. 111, where Fortune is de- 
nounced as the poet’s ‘‘ guilty goddess” ; and I suggest 
that it was the pursuit of worldly considerations that 
had caused the long absence (109-119) from his beloved 
(his Muse). Since the discovery that Pembroke’s mis- 
tress, Mary Fitton, had fair hair and blue eyes, little has 
been heard about the ‘‘ dark lady,” who is really only 
painted dark because of her deeds. 
I am, etc., 
19 Burghill Road, Sydenham, R. L. EaGie 


PERFORMING ANIMALS 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REevIEw 

SIR,—It is with regret that I observe the SaTuRDAY 
REviEw’s attitude towards the question of performing 
animals. What you describe as ‘‘ a continuance ot 
perfect freedom ’’ for the trainer, implies the opposite 
for the creatures he exploits. | When one considers 
the life these animals lead, shut up in small cages in 
the cellars of theatre or music-hall, it is difficult to un- 
derstand, apart from the actual training, how suck 
treatment of sentient beings can be advocated—on the 
score of ‘‘ perfect freedom.”’ 

I am, etc., 
Manor House, Codford, Wilts. S. C. Houston 


[Our correspondent has misinterpreted our note on 
this subject. We specifically stated our disapproval 
of exhibitions of this kind, and our objection was to 
all forms of dogmatic prohibitions on principle.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE ROLL BOOK OF 
HONOUR 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 
SIR,—Many of your readers will be interested to hear 
that the Books and Book-case containing the Roll of 
Honour of those Marlburians who lost their lives in the 
Great War are to be unveiled in the Bradleian at Marl- 
borough College at 3.30 p.m. on Saturday, July 8 next, 
by Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, Bart. The cere- 
mony will be preceded by a short memorial service in the 
Chapel at 2.30 p.m., when the Bishop of London will 
officiate. The necessary arrangements have been made 
for the attendance of those relatives who wish to be 
present. They are requested to communicate with me 
for further information. 
I am, etc., 
FreEKE D. WILLIAMS 
18 and 19 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 


V. Woops 


A Woman s Causerie 
FRIENDLINESS 


You must often as you trod, 
Have wearied not to be abroad, 
STEVENSON. 
E ought never to speak in generalities, but 
sometimes we are tempted to do so, and | 
think that real friendship between women of 
different nationalities is rare, though as I write, I want 
at once to start an argument to show that often I have 
seen at least the appearance of it. 

Blood and education count much in friendship. To 
look at the world from the same angle, to share the 
same sense of humour, means the basis of understand- 
ing, the keystone of friendship. But to be able to 
make friends of many races and many classes is a 
precious gift, that belongs more often to English men 
than to English women. 

* * * 


We have all changed during the last years, yet 
though we have learnt better to understand the people 
of our own country, we are not much wiser about those 
of other lands. English women are inclined to travel 
about, sitting on their own little island as on a carpet, 
and the further they go, the smaller the carpet becomes, 
till it excludes even their own countrywomen. I have 
watched them at foreign hotels taking great care that 
no one that they do not know should speak to them. 
The mist and fog of their home enveloped them even 
in the sunshine. What do they think would happen 
if a flamboyant foreigner had the courage to speak to 
them? Are they afraid of learning something new? 
Societies of mutual help might add yet another to their 
list—a society for making travelling snobs uncomfort- 
able. It would help people who watch the process to 
laugh. The place of action should be the palm courts 
of foreign hotels. 


* * * 


Lately I have met, and made friends with, an Ameri- 
can woman, charming and interesting, and just in the 
way that, for me, English women are charming and 
interesting. We often talked of America, because my 
desire to know something of that country is insatiable; 
its European-housed millionaires, who belong to the 
Ritz legion and represent no country and no ideal, have 
not been able to disillusion me. My friend is of an old 
English stock, looks like an English woman whose life 
has been spent in racing and hunting, and though there 
is nothing that she cannot discuss—she has the broad 
mind and the delightfully easy manner of the mid-Vic- 
torian great lady—she is as firm as a rock about what 
cannot be felt or said or done. In talking with her 
you do not, as it so often happens, feel that she is 
standing on the statue of Liberty shouting to you at 
Plymouth. 

* * * 


Before she sailed, in my good-bye letter to her, | 


' wrote: ‘‘ Until I met you I had never fully realized 


that over there, in your country, are people of English 
blood with English thoughts, and English hearts. 
There has been bungling somewhere that we cannot 
both still say, ‘ Our King and Country.’ ’’ It would 
be a pity if I kept her answer to myself; it is char- 
acteristic of her and will interest other women. ‘I 
admire the English when they fight, when they colonize, 
and I admire their solid traditions, but for so long now 
I have been American-bred that I cannot stand many 
British traits—especially male ones. I do not like 
their attitude of ‘ we have always done it so it is right,’ 
nor their way of correcting you when you pronounce a 
word in a different way from theirs. . . I like pro- 
gress, quickness of thought, adaptability, and for me 
most English people are far too insular. I love my 
English friends, but my home is America; not America 
of the towns, but the great country, composed of thirty 
different races who, in the space of a generation, be- 
come American.’’ 
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She is right; English people are insular, and it pro- 
bably comes from a want of imagination. There are 
English women who complain that Americans are pro- 
vincial. They mistake their vital interest tor ill-bred 
curiosity, and having little curiosity of the right 
kind themselves, despise this delightful and child- 
like trait. Very little of it would help them to 
enjoy their travels more and to make friends more 
easily. Or if friendship is, as I believe, difficult 
unless you have been bred on the same land— 
and the only reason why I think this is because, if most 
foreigners are too diffident, nearly all English women 
are too insular—-a delightful acquaintance ought not to 
be impossible, and through that, a wider knowledge of 
life. 

My American friend talks with anyone, anyavhere, in 
any language, even when her knowledge of ‘it consists 
of two words or merely signs and smiles. She has none 
of the ‘‘ standoffishness "—often only shyness—that 
makes English women dumb railway companions; her 
obvious delight in everything human has taught her a 
good deal about mankind. And yet to be 
cosmopolitan—a mistaken ideal—does not  neces- 
sarily mean having a larger outlook or a broader view. 
A nun in her cell can often see further and know more 
than those whose life is all movement. It is a matter 
of intuition, and a quality of heart, and when more 
women possess these two things friendship between 
races will be as easy as it is between girls at the same 
school. And are we not all in a school, a very hard 
one, trying to learn a lesson that is never very clearly 
explained ? 

Yoi 


Verse 
HORSE-POWER 


Se; power of horse is a picturesque way 

Of striking the mind that’s not naval but lay, 
And when it is used of machines below deck 

You think of the sea-horse with foam for his fleck. 


You think of the sea-horse with foam for his mane 
Charging rank upon rank without rider or rein 
On the poor little craft like a weed on the shoals 
To be nibbled or trampled by fillies and foals. 


You think of the sea-horses’ headlong stampede 

Round ships that run on at a twenty-knot speed, 

And then comes your fancy and says ‘‘ But they’re 
foiled— 

Sea-chargers by horse-power foddered and oiled. 


Well-foddered and oiled, and whipt tight on their traces 
For haulage of cargoes across the tide-races, 
Well-watered and groomed as they stand in the stall 
To please the directors that dwell in Whitehall.’’ 


So say you, forgetting the drivers that choke, 
The hidden non-fighters that shovel and stoke; 
Foul-garbed and infernal, the horses they groom 
Are bridled with envy and shodden with doom. 


All bridled with envy lest others out-run them, 

And shodden with doom when the enemy gun them, 
From grimy-skinned stokers alone do they get 

The strength of their sinew and steam of their sweat. 


By sinew of these the wroth seas are down-trodden, 

Though the floors at their feet with their own sweat be 
sodden; 

Shafts smite with their might who have fed them with 
fuel 

To do our behest be it kindly or cruel, 


Who feed the steel steed for our island’s defending, 

For speed to man’s rescue or haste to his rending, 

Unseen and unsounded, the lads without braid 

That man the ship’s dungeon and know not parade. 
WILFRID THORLEY 


17 June ig2, 


Reviews 
TRAVELS WITH A POET 


Tramping With a Poet in the Rocki 
Stephen Graham. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


\ X JE confess ourselves a little tired of the del; 
ardours and frightening endurances 


Stephen Graham. It was enough for Thor. i 
quietly in a wood, for Jane halen to Silom potion ~ 
an afternoon tea-table, to equip themselves with all the 
*“ copy ’’ they needed. Mr. Graham plants himself 
somewhat too emphatically upon the book-composi 
path. It is not so long ago that he tramped across Pd 
battlefields of Europe to see what ideas that ‘iden, 
choly occupation would drive him to. Not a poor 
emigrant, he proceeds ‘ With Poor Emigrants to 
America ’; by no means a Russian, he journeys ‘ With 
the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem.’ His atest 
literary task has been a journey across the Rockies in 
the profitable company of the poet, Mr. Vachel Lind- 
say. It would be difficult to maintain that the journey 
was undertaken for its own cathartic sake. The pre- 
sent volume largely consists of letters especially com- 
missioned for the New York Evening Post, where they 
were duly printed, and ‘‘ attracted considerable atten- 
tion.’’ In fact Mr. Graham does not scruple to quote 
a gentleman (too diffidently described by him as “a 
facetious scribe ’’), who wrote as follows: 

F It is conceded by everyone that Stephen Graham’s ‘ Tramp- 

ing with a Poet’ will some day stand on the shelf of open-air 

literature beside ‘ Travels with a Donkey.’ 

That is the trouble with this volume. There does 
not seem to be an inaccessible peak of the Rockies 
where the printer’s devil is not obsequious by Mr. 
Graham’s facile elbow. Good books are written, not 
because of experiences, but in spite of them. Steven- 
son would have travelled with a donkey if he had been 
a brewer who could only write well enough to endorse 
his cheques. But even if it be argued that such writers 
as Stevenson and Mr. W. H. Hudson and Mr. Belloc 
undertook their voyagings with definite bibliopoetic 
intentions, they possessed at least sufficient style to 
give to their productions the sense of spontaneity which 
had been lacking from their spirits. That is, they 
would not, like Mr. Graham, have talked of ‘‘ a vasti- 
tude of cliffs.’’ Nor would they have included in their 
records such trivial padding (this, we fear, is the word 
we are at length driven to) as this author tolerates: 

I told him a story of how one summer-day in Petrograd 

I paused at a fruiterer’s shop to buy some strawberries which 

looked very inviting. They were very dear, but the shopkeeper 


said, ‘‘I have some very good second-quality strawberries 
inside the shop, and I strongly recommend them.” “Thanks,” 
said I; ‘‘ but I never buy second-quality strawberries.” So 


in life, eh, Vachel, let us never accept second-quality straw- 

berries. 

We can imagine the whoop of gratification with which 
Mr. Graham discovered that the end of his journey 
landed him not merely among the mystically-named 
Dukhobors, but positively amongst those very Mor- 
mons, concerning whom an unceasing flood of revela- 
tions, confessions and exposures, keep occupied the 
printing-presses of at least two continents. 

It must not be imagined that the volume does not con- 
tain a good deal of spirited reading. It becomes very 
amusing as soon as the reader has shaken off the irrita- 
tion caused by the general attitude of ‘‘ see-what-un- 
conventional-dogs-we-are” that pervades the book. 
We like the story, for instance, about the bear on 
Heaven’s Peak. Mr. Lindsay was awakened one night 
by the noise of heavy breathing. 

‘“‘ Stephen is certainly making a terrible racket,” he said. 
“He must have a cold.” But he was not wholly satisfied. 
Then Vachel put his head out of his blanket and what should 
he see standing beside us but a big black bear. As for me, 
I was sleeping like a babe, and the bear apparently had —_ 
snuffing at me to see if I were live meat or dead meat. Vache 
gave one terrific shout. ‘‘ The Son of a Gun,” said he, and | 


awakened. 
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The real value of this book lies in its unconscious 
appraisement of Mr. Vachel Lindsay. He is displayed 
as an earnest, naive and robustious man, full of wise 
saws and poetic instances. He must have been un- 
commonly good company. Being an American, he 
knew all along that a book must come out of these 
experiences and was not embarrassed by the thought. 
He conveys to us, his forevisioned readers, the perfect 
recipe for coffee, he is on such good terms with us all. 
(We cannot doubt that Mr. Graham must have had 
faint discomforts. Life, after all, is worth living for 
its own sake). The critic will find in Mr. Lindsay’s 
literary preferences a perfect criticism of his work. The 

ocess would be too complicated to attempt here, but 
surely much light is thrown on Mr. Lindsay’s faults 
and excellences when we learn that his favourite poets 
are Longfellow and the earlier Tennyson, that he has 
no use for Browning and that for him the fine flower of 

try is Edgar Poe’s ‘ Ulalume.’ But it is the 
exuberance of the man which strikes us most, here as 
in his poetry. Yet Mr. Vachel Lindsay is a teetotaller ! 
It is all a psychological mystery. Perhaps, if Mr. 
Lindsay had not been a prohibitionist, he would not 
have sprained his ankle on the high Rockies. But 
these are matters too dark for our deciding. 


A DOCTOR AT LOURDES 


Medical Proof of the Miraculous. By E. le Bec. 
Translated from the French by Dom. H. E. 
Izard. With an Introduction by Ernest E. 
Ware. Harding More. 6s. net. 


EW persons, however protestant and sceptic, can 

have visited Lourdes during a pilgrimage and re 
mained altogether immune to the unique influence ex- 
erted by it. Conscious though they may have been of 
the admirable stage-management that has been brought 
to bear on the little Pyrenean village since the revela- 
tion of Bernadette Soubirous made it the most famous 
shrine in Europe, the drama enacted there can scarcely 
have failed, in some degree, to hypnotize them. The 
long trains creeping up the valley loaded to the doors 
with sufferers, the busy brancardiers with their 
stretchers, the beseeching throngs before the Grotto, 
the procession of the Host round the great square in 
view of the adoring multitudes, the choirs of candle- 
bearers in the darkness, the lamp-lit cross on the Pic 
du Ger—few indeed can have turned away wholly un- 
influenced by their emotional appeal. 

That Dr. le Bec is not one of them is at once ap- 
parent from his book, and, as president of the Bureau 
des Constatations attached to the shrine, we cannot 
but feel that, in an atmosphere peculiarly unfavourable 
to dispassionate judgment, he is pleading from the bar 
rather than summing up from the bench. Con- 
cerned to prove that such physical alleviations as 
few can deny have occurred at Lourdes are neither 
due, in modern phraseology, to auto- or mass-sugges- 
tion nor confined to what are familiarly known as func- 
tional or hysterical affections, he has divided his book 
into two chief parts. In the first he briefly describes 
the pathology of certain definitely organic disabilities, 
ot which in the second he quotes examples as having 
been miraculously cured. Frequently couched in a 
curiously archaic terminology, much of his pathology 
seems frankly at variance with the accepted views of 
most contemporary authorities. And none of his 
twelve examples is sufficiently documented to compel 
credence in the invited explanation. 

While he makes a claim, too, for Lourdes of some 
g00,000°annual visitors, he has apparently been obliged 
to go back to the years 1875 and 1878 for two of his 
selected instances—one the sudden uniting of an ob- 
stinate fracture, the other the healing of an extensive 
ulcer. And of the twelve cases he has apparently had 
personal knowledge of only three. Of these three, in 
only one does he record personal observations made 


immediately before and after the alleged cure at 
Lourdes. This was in a severe case of varicose veins 
observed in the year 1908, and it is certainly so remark- 
able, as it stands, as to compel surprise that of his 
195 pages he should have devoted less than seven to it, 
and that he should have omitted the far fuller details 
obviously requisite to the acceptance of a theory of 
miraculous intervention. 

Not so easily, as his great and religious countryman, 
Louis Pasteur, would have reminded him, is truth to be 
apprehended, or being apprehended made impossible of 
denial by reasonable persons. But the cold light in 
which that devout mind tested the ardour of its 
imaginative faith, and ultimately forged benefits for 
suffering human flesh surely not less than those con- 
ferred at Lourdes, is a demand too great, perhaps, for 
present fulfilment at the Bureau des Constatations on 
the Gave. Dr. le Bec may indeed have a case. Few 
would be dogmatic enough to assert the contrary. But 
it is not to be proved after the fashion he has attempted, 
nor upon such testimony as that of his chosen wit- 
nesses. 


MEDIZZVAL FRANCE 


Medieval France. A Companion to French 
Studies. Edited by Arthur Tilley. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 25s. net. 


ALF a miscellany of essays, half a book of refer- 

ence for students, this volume defies the ordinary 
methods of criticism. Presumptuous would be the re- 
viewer who should pretend, in a single column, to deal 
exhaustively with ten chapters, by leading authorities, 
covering the whole civilization of France in the Middle 
Ages. But that the subject cannot be adequately 
treated here is no reason why it should be ignored, 
and we warmly recommend a book of high practical 
utility to which we cannot pretend to do justice. The 
general editor, Mr. Tilley, has long been known for his 
academic zeal in the diffusion of a knowledge of 
France. Of his coadjutors, seven are French and are 
eminent, each in his own special line of investigation. 
The geography of the country is treated by Professor 
Galleis in an essay which does not confine itself to a 
medieval setting. Without doubt, the most valuable 
section of the volume is that in which M. Ch. V. Lang- 
lois, the eminent historian who directs the National 
Archives, treats the political and social conditions ot 
France from 987 to 1494. Technical chapters on the 
Army and the Navy are supplied by M. Pierre Caron and 
M. de la Ronciére. Very interesting and important 
are the commentaries on medizval industry and com- 
merce contributed by Professor Halphen, of the Uni- 
versity of Bordeaux. Professor Jeanroy, rather 
briefly, distinguishes the language and dialects of the - 
period. But, next to the historical survey of M. Lang- 
lois, most general interest attaches to the very skilful 
outline of medizval literature which M. Lucien Foulet 
contrives to compress into little more than fifty. pages. 
The English contributors are Mr. A. G. Little, who 
treats scholastic philosophy at the Universities; Sir 
Thomas Jackson, who approaches the huge question of 
medizeval architecture with his wonted felicity; and the 
Provost of Eton, full of learning extracted in strange 
places, who writes here on sculpture, glass and paint- 
ing. It is rather odd that Sir Thomas Jackson does 
not seem to have inquired, as can now easily be done, 
into the present state of the great churches desecrated 
by the Germans. He says, of Rheims and Noyon, 
that how much of their beauty is left, or can be re- 
covered, he knows not. He writes retrospectively, as 
one who ceased to take notes in 1914. The English 
chapters have a certain freedom of style which we can 
hardly be surprised to miss in the French ones, 
although these seem to have been carefully translated. 
The whole book carries so much authority and will be 
so confidently used by students, that we do not 


apologize for calling to the editor’s notice a slip, due 
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perhaps to the translator, which opens a dangerous 
oubliette for the unwary student. On p. 310 we read, 
‘* All the works we have studied so far are in verse ’’; 
but among them was the ‘ Chronicle of Villehardouin.’ 
This is not only a prose work, but the very earliest 
classic of French prose. The passage (on p. 304) 
where ‘‘ La Conquéte de Constantinople ’’ is excel- 
lently described, seems to have got misplaced. Ville- 
hardouin did not merely not write in verse, but his 
whole spirit is in opposition to that of the jongleurs 
of his time. The orthography of proper names needs 
a little revision; we find Bouciquaut, Boucicault and 
Boucicaut in proximity. These are trifles which take 
nothing from the value of this important and useful 
compilation, which we cordially recommend. 


A MAN OF THE GUIDES 


On Secret Patrol in High Asia. By L. V.S. 
Blacker. Murray. 18s. net. 


APTAIN BLACKER has written a gay and light- 

hearted account of three years of very active ser- 
vice in Turkistan. He is an officer of the Guides, and 
his record incidentally shows how well that famous 
Indian Corps still retains the character which Lums- 
den impressed upon it, as consisting of picked fighting 
men who ‘ would not be taken aback in a sudden 
emergency.’’ The work of Captain Blacker and his 
patrol chiefly consisted of sudden emergencies, and it 
is quite clear, even from this modest narrative, that they 
were never taken aback. The late war has indeed pro- 
duced few more readable stories than that of the long 
chase of a party of Afghan raiders through the ice- 
bound solitudes of the Kuen-Lun and the Muztagh, 
culminating in the running of the quarry to earth in 
the Badakshi Sarai at Yarkand. ‘‘ Its hundred or so 
rufianly Afghan denizens sprang to their feet, but 
their hands went up above their heads in a flash when 
they saw behind the bayonets gleaming in the morning 
sun the sixteen gaunt, wolfish faces of Pathan and 
Punjabi, Kanjuti and Hazara.’’ Captain Blacker 
writes with the utmost enthusiasm of the ‘“‘ gallantry 
and unswerving devotion ”’ of the native troopers with 
whom he accomplished so many daring feats and did 
so much useful service in the latter years of the war. 
The key-note of his fascinating book is to be found 
in the remarks with which he concludes the story of 
this particular episode : 

The whole wild adventure seemed like a nightmare, and I 
am convinced that we could never have carried it through 
except for a sort of moral exaltation that lifted our minds 
away from bitter coid, hunger, and the extremes of bodily ex- 
haustion. We had during the summer and autumn chafed 
furiously under the feeling that we were not doing our full to 
win the war, and it was this bottled-up fury that carried us 
through. It is a wonderful thing to have your enemy in front 
of you and to storm along to grips with him fettered by 
nothing more than the limits of your own endurance. It was 
the first time for years that we had known this savage back- 
to-the-Stone-Age sensation, and it was strong meat. 

Captain Blacker gives a first-hand and very interest- 
ing description of much fighting with the Bolshevik 
levies on the Merv front. His principal job for part 
of the time was to collect information about the Bolshe- 
viks, and he did not form a high opinion of the fight- 
ing qualities of the Red armies in Asia. He tells us, 
for instance, how a patrol of fourteen Punjabi 
troopers, coming suddenly on two half-squadrons of 
Bolshevik cavalry in the desert, promptly charged this 
force of ten times their number, rode through them 
and scattered them in confusion, with the loss only of 
three horses. He gives a delightful anecdote of a 


Red Cavalry Brigade, commanded by an ex-Guards- 
man and supervised by a Bolshevik commissar, who 
picked his teeth with his fork and would have drunk 
his bath-water, had he thought of such a thing as a 
bath. ‘‘ Tired of seeing this creature’s feet in the 
trough,’’ Brigade Headquarters shot him and rode 
into Persian territory to give themselves up to a 
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British post. It is interestin d 
Blacker attributes the loyalty gly As at Captain 
India largely to their view of the war as ny Aer pe 4 
trast between Mongol and Aryan, in which M — 
and Hindu alike ranged themselves tee te 
Mongoloid Prussian, Magyar, Bulgarian and T ng 
We are grateful to Captain Blacker for this Pew ‘ 
able account of what he justly calls his “ three oe 
Odyssey”; grateful also for the excellent official me. 
of Persia and Afghanistan (64 miles to the inch). 
which it is possible clearly to trace his routes. ” 


THE MARVELL TERCENTENARY 


Andrew Marvell, 1621-1678. 
butes. Milford. 6s. net. 


— Marvell, whose tercentenary wa 
last year celebrated so enthusiastically at Hull 
blazed no path across English poetry, like certain 
greater and lesser poets, there are few who are so close 
to our bosoms. Mr. Yeats need search no further than 
Marvell for a justification of the theory that a man’s 
poetry is produced by his ‘‘ antithetic self.” For, as 
Mr. Cyril Falls states, in one of the delightful tercen- 
tenary essays by literary men reproduced in this volume 
Marvell definitely ‘‘ turned his back upon that ‘ happy 
garden-state,’ and threw himself into the world of 
politics and diplomacy and satire.’”’ It was not this 
dour politician and bitter satirist who was quintessen- 
tialized in those fragrant poems rediscovered for us by 
Charles Lamb. It was some strange antithetical 
sprite, summoned by the genius of contrariety to in- 
habit that robust frame. This would be the contention 
of Mr. Yeats. For ourselves, we can no more separate 
the poetry of Marvell from the man than the odour 
of the flower from the flower. Poetry was at the 
heart of him. Politics was the encrustation. 

Hence we are so gratified to see the record of the 
keen interest taken by Hull in her poet. Marvell 
came to Hull when he was four years old; his father 
became the headmaster of the grammar school where 
the son attended; in due time he became Member of 
Parliament for the town, retaining the position for 
twenty years, until the date of his somewhat mysterious 
death. (Much of our pleasure consists in the fact that 
it is so rare to find a modern town anxious to do as 
much homage to a poet as to the champion bat of his 
season, or to an adventitious footballer, artificially 
connected with that congregation by the payment ol 
a large fee for his transference. And we are delighted 
also to see that this highly intelligent Yorkshire town 
indulged in no antiquarian mock-revivals. The whole 
ceremony sprang from a genuine impulse, and its very 
sincerity gave it its affinity to the celebration of the 
triumphs of dramatists in Athens or painters in Flor- 
ence. The committee responsible was admirably re- 
presentative. It consisted of ‘‘ The Lord Mayor, the 
Sheriff, the High Steward, members of the Libraries, 
Museums, and Grammar School Committees, repre- 
sentatives of the leading educational and social agen- 
cies of the city, and other prominent residents.” It 
reads like the roll of some portly mediaeval borough. 
The two circumambulating tramcars ‘“‘ suitably 
decorated with historic designs,’’ which attracted the 
attention of even the least literate members of the 
public to the day’s festival, were a solid and intelligent 
conception. They used the mechanism of our own 
civilization to glorify an earlier. It is like the great 
bronze figure of ‘‘ A Signalman,’’ at present on ex- 
hibition in Florence, which Sr. Arturo Dazzi has de- 
signed to commemorate the war-record of the railway- 
men. How much more satisfactory are the tramcars 
of Hull and the ‘‘ Signalman ’’ of Florence, than the 
archaic chariots or the figures of Mars which almost 
any other cities would have manufactured ! 

It is only to a superficial observer that the Lord 


Tercentenary Tri. 


| Mayor, in his address at the public meeting in the 
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Guildhall, would seem to have spoken contrarily to the | him, his constitution must be of iron. Those 


the occasion: ‘* It has me,’’ he 

‘‘ that Andrew’ Marvell was the greatest 
that Hull ever had. He little 
thought that 250 years after his death he would be the 
means of Hull receiving the biggest and cheapest ad- 
yertisement that to my knowledge the city has ever 
experienced.” For a moment these sentiments seem 
to be an outrage upon the memory of the poet who 


wrote : 


spirit of 


He hangs in shades the orange bright 
Like golden lamps in a green night... 


oat At my back I always hear 


Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near ; 

And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. 
Then suddenly a memory of the suitably decorated 
tramears returns tous. The Lord Mayor’s philosophy 
sinks into its due relation. 

The tercentenary volume is illustrated by the best 
portraits of the poet, and photographs of both the ter- 
centenary medal and the tramcars. In addition to 
Mr. Cyril Falls, Messrs. T. S. Eliot, Edmund Gosse, 
H. J. Massingham, J. C. Squire and Edward Wright 
contribute their essays on the poet. These are pre- 
ceded by Mr. Birrell’s address at the Guildhall and 
a hitherto unpublished letter from Marvell. It is a 
volume which all lovers of the poet would be glad to 
possess. And now the tercentenary of Shelley is upon 
us. Shall Horsham be gay with decorated omnibuses ? 


MR. DEPEW’S MEMORIES 


My Memories of Eighty Years. By Chauncey M. 
Depew. Scribner’s. 16s. net. 


N no unfriendly spirit, we must express a certain 

regret that the venerable American orator delayed so 
long to produce the recollections of his full and genial 
career. The actual year of his birth is withheld from 
us, but by internal evidence we gather that he had 
already reached his eighty-ninth year before he saw 
these pages through the press. His vitality in extreme 
old age is wonderful, but it may not be hypercritical to 
remark that it seems insufficient to sustain the labour of 
condensed literary form. Mr. Depew recounts a very 
interesting story to the effect that Blaine, having read 
in proof his ‘ Twenty Years in Congress,’ destroyed it, 
because he found that, having been dictated, it lacked 
accuracy and elegance. Blaine rewrote his memoirs 
in ink, considering that those qualities could only ‘‘ be 
had at the end of a pen.’’ Mr. Depew does not agree 
with Blaine, and his own autobiography has evidently 
been dictated. It has also been compiled from eight 
volumes of speeches and newspaper cuttings collected 
by his secretary. He has been dependent on these and 
on a good memory, but perhaps he would have been 
wiser to write sooner, and with his own pen. Never- 
theless, his volume contains much entertainment for 
those who have followed the tangled skein of American 
politics. 

A sketch of Mr. Depew’s activity in middle life may 
be quoted as a summary of what is contained in this 
volume. It is a very remarkable record : 

I arrive at my office at nine. Being president of a great 
railway company, there is a large correspondence to be dis- 
posed of. I see the heads of the different departments and 
get in touch with every branch of the business. Then I meet 
committees of chambers of commerce or shippers, or of em- 
ployees who have a grievance, and all this will occupy me until 
five o’clock, when I go home. I take a very short lunch, often 
at my desk, to save time. On arriving home I take a nap of 
ten or fifteen minutes, and then look over my engagements for 
the evening. If it is a speech, which will probably happen four 
evenings in a week, I prepare it in the next hour and then deliver 
it at some public banquet or hall. If I have accepted a formal 
address, or, as we call them in America, ovations, it is ground 
out on odd evenings, Sunday afternoon and night. 

This is the picture of such a life as few men could 
endure and still fewer desire. Mr. Depew’s activity 


‘* orations on odd evenings,’’ those speeches at some 
public banquet four times a week, what an expenditure 
of vital force they must represent, and what a lavish 
outpouring of appropriate anecdote! The after- 
dinner story, in fact, holds its own against all other 
biographical matters in this bulky volume. We do not 
remember having ever met, outside the covers of ‘ Joe 
Miller,’ such an -unending procession of ‘‘ and-that- 
reminds-me’s.’’ It is said that the late Mr. Beecher 
** seemed to be teeming with ideas, almost to the point 
of bursting.’”” Mr. Chauncey Depew teems with 
anecdote to a degree unsurpassed in our experience, 
and he bursts quite regularly on every page. This is 
a quality highly appreciated on the other side of the 
Atlantic, where Mr. Depew enjoys an unrivalled popu- 
larity as an after-dinner orator. We in this country 
have had the pleasure of listening on rarer occasions 
to his highly-finished oratory, and in this volume we 
may revive the memory of some of his stories. He 
looks back with unconcealed satisfaction on a merry, 
well-filled and useful career. 


A CANADIAN SPORTSMAN 


With Gun and Rod in Canada. By Phil. H. 
Moore. Cape. 12s. 6d. net. 


 p author of this book has accomplished 
something for which most schoolmasters should 
envy him: he has taught a lesson in the most 
amusing and interesting way imaginable. The 
book gives us the impression that the author 
knows what he is talking about, and we realized 
in the first chapter that Mr. Moore is not only a dis- 
tinguished professor in that high-class and extra- 
ordinarily difficult school, ‘‘ the school of the woods,”’ 
but also that he can write an extremely good book. He 
is also a sportsman, as anybody must be who goes 
through some of the experiences and hardships which 
he faced in order to catch a few trout, or get a shot 
at a moose. The anecdotes are interesting and amus- 
ing, the style light and humorous, but neither is as 
excellent as his advice. We would recommend anyone 
wishing to enter Canada with gun or rod to read this 
book before he starts, and keep it with him until 
he returns to civilization. Many ‘city nimrods,” as 
he calls them, on this side of the Atlantic would benefit 
greatly by reading what Mr. Moore has to say about 
guns, loaded and unloaded, for more accidents have 
happened with ‘‘ unloaded” guns than with any other 
known weapon. 

In a tactful and highly amusing way, the author 
warns novices what not to be like on a hunting trip; if 
they know nothing, let them say so, for although 
they, or anyone, might be able to bluff their fellows, 


‘they cannot bluff Nature. We understand that Mr. Moore 


does not pretend to be as good an exponent of the art 
of writing as he is of hunting and woodlore, but his 
wit makes up for such defects of style as he betrays. 
We hope to enjoy a second reading as much as the 
first, for the book is of permanent value. Every 
Canadian sportsman should read it, just as every 
English sportsman should read Hawker. We should 
like to meet Jo Kose. 


Fiction 


Conn of the Coral Seas. By Beatrice Grimshaw. 
Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. net. 


OOKS about Oceania (by those who have been 
there) are like the proverbial beer: all are good, 
but some are better than others. There is a magic 
quality in these islands of the Pacific that seems to be 
an unfailing source of inspiration; and while travellers 


has been inveterate, and as we see that it has not killed 


in other beautiful regions often lull us to sleep with 
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their rhapsodies, the writer who knows Tahiti, Samoa 
or the Solomon Islands can confidently reckon on 
thrilling less fortunate persons. Miss Beatrice Grim- 
shaw is no exception to this rule. Her pictures of 
Melanesia revived in us the thirty-year-old longing to 
put civilization behind us, and set forth immediately 
for these enchanted islands, although perhaps, as a 
matter of individual taste, we should be inclined to 
give preference to an island where the taste for long 
pig had quite certainly died out. But how these 
wooded hills, snowy beaches, thundering breakers, 
gaudy lagoons, and cocoa-palms bending in the trade- 
wind tease the imagination! Even the desolation in 
which many of the white residents pass their lives has 
a strange, probably delusive, charm. 

A lost-looking house with wide glassy eyes staring under its 
narrow verandah, ... There was no road to it. You plunged 
out of the bush, and there it was on its high piles hanging 
over a deep inlet. The sea beat, blue and green, below its 
door, and there were palm-trees, with thin dancing shadows, 
and the wind always blew, and always swept the tinkling 
twigs of coral down the empty beach, where the sun... 
seemed always to be setting, low and gold. . . . White people 
never seemed to come there. Natives came often, but they 
were silent and half scared.... Then there would follow 
days when no one came, when the wind blew and blew, and 
the sea crashed under the house, and small, white crabs went 
spinning down the beach so fast that one thought they were 
only skeleton leaves blown seaward, and nothing happened at 
all, for ever and ever. 

It may be that after a fortnight of this the memory 
of Seven Sisters Road would rouse intolerable yearn- 
ings in the breast of an exiled Londoner . . . and yet 
those tinkling coral twigs, those ghostly little crabs ! 

Against this romantic background the author sets 
in action a good story of island life, with its easy- 
going Commissioners, its missionaries, its traders, 
roughly amiable or still more roughly villainous. 
The feud between Conn, the hero, one of these 
South Sea merchants, and his rival, the abom- 
inable Jack Fursey, whose lieutenant was the 
besotted betelnut-chewer, Child, inevitably evokes 
the unforgettable images of Wiltshire, Case and 
Papa Randall, a trio against whom it would 
be totally unfair to match Miss Grimshaw’s 
team. Still, if she never quite invests her record of 
human action with the reality which she gets into her 
scenery, she gives us an exciting series of adventures, 
which carry us along in genuine anxiety as to the up- 
shot of all this intrigue and savagery, with its sinister 
undercurrent of cannibalism. The more the pity, to 
our taste, that a strong flavour of the novelette clings 
to the hero and heroine. Conn, ‘‘ the hundred 
fighter,’’ is of the usual type of ‘‘ best-seller ’’ super- 
men (we pictured him as being something like Mr. 
Douglas Fairbanks in his less smiling moods); while 
Deirdre Rogers, exquisitely dressed, exquisitely beau- 
tiful, exquisitely womanly, composer (God forgive 
her!) of the most popular ballads of her day, is a 
difficult figure to fit into her surroundings. But the 
familiar sentimentality of their love affair (subtly fore- 
shadowed in the ‘‘ Summer Girl ’’ illustration on the 
jacket of the book) will doubtless, in the opinion of 
many, lend an additional attraction to this picturesque 
novel. 


Dormant Fires. By Gertrude Atherton. Murray. 
7s. Od. net. 


HAT the minds of sane and educated persons work 

at times on wildly illogical lines is indisputable. 
Their friends witness their strange behaviour with wide 
eyes of vacancy, murmuring (in default of a better ex- 
planation) that they must be mad. Such bizarre epi- 
sodes may properly be used as material for fiction, but 
the author in selecting them thereby puts himself 
under the obligation of convincing the reader that they 
actually occurred, in spite of their superficial impossi- 
bility. This may be done either objectively or sub- 


jectively; but the objective method requires real 
genius; and Mrs. Atherton, in ‘ Dormant Fires,’ fear- 
ing to rely upon it altogether, makes some attempt to 


— the steps in the odd mental 
eroine. We confess that she left : 
dulous, and we laid down the 
appointed. For half its length it had moved with = 
most enviable and distinguished ease givin ™ 
vivid picture of California, sixty years ag bg » fem a 
ing it with many felicities of thought and expression 
Madeleine Talbot was a beautiful and cultivated 
woman, who speedily won the first place in San ~ v8 
cisco society, although she was handicapped b re 
fact that she came from Massachusetts. Tester 
bot, honest gentleman, was a fine creature in ate 
ways, but no husband for the idealistic Madeleine: 
and it was natural enough that she should be fasci. 
nated by the personality of Langdon Masters, a bril 
liant writer, and discover too late that she ‘had nol 
meshed herself and him in a hopeless passion. Quite 
natural, too, is her determination that nothing shall 
make her false to her husband, and that the illicit love 
must be trodden underfoot. Everything in her up- 
bringing and in the discipline of her social routine 
taught her that any other course was inconceivable 
A disaster, however, was bound to come, and Doctor 
Talbot, with the best intentions, precipitated it. He 
called on Masters, informed him that rumour was 
coupling his name with Madeleine’s, and in a ve 
honourable way pointed out the impossibility of the 
pair continuing to live in the same narrow and ob- 
servant circle, however bravely they should actually 
maintain their relations of mere friendship. Masters 
was finally convinced, and left for New York; while 
Madeleine, broken-hearted, presented a resolute face 
to the world, although her health began to desert her, 
So far, so good; but what then? From a journalist 
friend of Masters she presently learns that her lover 
is quickly and intentionally drinking himself to death 
in the Eastern States. We were a little surprised that 
a man of such strength of character and fastidiousness 
should have chosen so grimy an exit from an intoler- 
able life; yet it might have been so, for it appeared 
that he had an inherited taste for drink, which he 
ordinarily kept in subjection. But Madeleine’s resolve 
on hearing the news strikes us as utterly preposterous. 
She will not desert her husband, and fly to the rescue 
of Masters. ‘‘ I’ll never break my husband’s heart, 
and the vows I made at the altar,’’ she says, and 
therewith announces what s!ie considers to be the only 
solution of the case: ‘‘ I shall drink myself to death.” 
So this supersubtle Boston beauty, with a natural 
aversion from alcohol, kept herself conscientiously in 
a state of intoxication, bitterly circumvented all the 
efforts of her agonized husband to cure her, and by 
and by fled from him to a disreputable quarter of the 
town, where she frequented ‘‘ dives ’’ and associated 
with the company to be found there. Why this be- 
haviour was less an infraction of her matrimonial 
vows, less calculated to break Doctor Talbot’s heart, 
than a decent elopement would have been we cannot 
imagine. Nor was it merely a religious belief in the 
indissolubility of marriage that kept her from 
Masters’s side; for when her husband at last despair- 
ingly divorced her, she accepted her fate with rapture, 
sought out her lover in the lowest quarter of New 
York, and married him. It need hardly be said that 
she cured him of his vice, and restored him to a dis- 
tinguished position in the world; nor that her own 
factitious habits of intemperance were easily discarded, 
leaving her rather more lovely than before. Frankly 
all this is inexplicable; and, moreover, the violently 
coloured scenes in the American underworld, frequently 
slipping into blatant unreality, are ill suited to Mrs 
Atherton’s undoubted gifts. It is a great pity that 
a novel so ably and scrupulously begun should end in 
a splutter of damp fireworks. 


Processes of her 


Note.—Authors desirous of submitting short stories 
for publication in the Satrurpay Review should 
remember that they should be between 2,500 and 
3,000 words long. 
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A MISCELLANY 


CULL the following flower from a publication de- 

voted to the more serious interests of women— 

dress and society news—but with an eye to their 
literary culture : 

It is significant of the suburban attitude towards High Art 
that the recent performances of the longest and most boring 
drama ever conceived by a man of talent were thronged by 
thousands of people, eager to pay their tribute to culture. We 
refer to Ibsen’s ‘ Peer Gynt,’ which was staged not long ago 
at the Old Vic. ‘ Peer Gynt’ is almost undiluted balderdash, 
and it lasts, in its heavily cut stage version, from half-past 
seven till midnight. But the very fact of its tediousness 
brought the suburban public flocking to see it; is was so fear- 
fully dull that it must be good, it must be a masterpiece of the 
highest art. And it is the same lure—the lure of length, 
weight and tediousness—which fills Covent Garden at the per- 
formances of * Parsifal’ and ‘ The Ring.’ 

A good deal of * balderdash ’’ has been written lately 
about Peer Gynt, but this is the worst I have seen. If 
the Home Secretary can find room in Broadmoor for 
another criminal lunatic, here is one to his hand. 


The Fitzwilliam Museum, at Cambridge, is, under the 
direction of Mr. Sidney Cockerell, one of the most 
energetically run art museums in the country. One of 
the services that Mr. Cockerell has rendered to the 
museum is the foundation of the body known as ‘‘ The 
Friends of the Fitzwilliam,” which every year collects 
funds for the purchase, not only of paintings, but of 
other things of artistic value. The report, which I have 
just seen, for 1921 shows that in that year about £320 
was raised, with which several things of great interest 
were bought. Perhaps the most important of these is 
a fragment of a magnificent German gold cup of the 
twelfth century; but book-lovers will probably be chiefly 
interested in a copy of the Paraphrasis of Erasmus, 
printed in Basle in 1523, and bound by Nicholas Spier- 
inck, a binder who lived in Cambridge at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century and, incidentally, seems to 
have worked, towards the end of his career, in con- 
junction with John Siberch, the first Cambridge printer, 
whose four-hundredth anniversary was recently cele- 
brated. Another gift, of special literary interest, re- 
ceived by the Fitzwilliam last year, consisted of eighty- 
seven original drawings made by Burne-Jones for the 
Kelmscott Chaucer. 


Mr. Hugh Walpole has been writing very sensibly 
on the subject of Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s remarks on 
English writers. There can be no doubt at all events 
on one point in Mr. Lewis’s argument. When he says 
that there now exists a definite American literature 
independent of English traditions and of English forms 
and language, no one who is remotely acquainted with 
modern American literature would think of contradict- 
ing him. And this raises a question which I have 
often seen mentioned by reviewers of American books. 
Before being presented to English readers, they some- 
times say, the Americanisms in such and such a book 
should have been expurgated. But since there is now 
a separate American language, either an American 
book must be translated completely into English for 
those who do not know American (as, for example, 
Chehov is translated) or else it must be left intact. 
Who would think of merely altering the idioms in a 
French book and presenting it thus to English readers? 


- 


Messrs. Eveleigh Nash and Grayson have issued 
another group of reprints in their ‘Famous Novel 
Library,’ and on this occasion R.L.S., and Messrs. 
Rider Haggard, Eden Phillpotts, W. B. Maxwell, 
Stanley Weyman and Robert Hitchens are represented. 
This half-crown series seems to me excellent value for 


the money, since each volume is as long as a new full- 
length novel, and is well printed and stoutly and attrac- 
tively bound. In the circumstances I am not surprised 
to hear that the venture has proved a big success, so 
much so, indeed, that Messrs. Nash and Grayson have 
decided to produce a parallel series at the same price, 
which is to include not only novels but volumes of short 
stories. 


The issue of a considerable number of reprints of 
popular stories at a moderate price has set me re- 
viewing the prospects of cheap editions. I can re- 
member whole series of them in many forms from 
the sixpenny reprints of Marryat, Lever, G. P. R. 
James, Kingsley, and a complete Shakespeare, to the 
two-shilling yellow-backs of Trollope (wonderful 
money’s worth these, set from fresh type) and the 
cloth-covered Chandos Classics, and the Scott library 
from Newcastle, in which so many writers of eminence 
made their first appearance as editors. After these 
came the sevenpenny cloth-bound reprints from a host 
of publishers, which lasted right down to the war. | 
have no hope that we shall see such marvels of cheap 
production again. Even at the height of their popu- 
larity, one of our leading publishers complained to 
me that an edition completely sold out of a sevenpenny 
novel of average size hardly returned five per cent. 
on its cost. But there is also to be considered the ques- 
tion of what the public will pay for a book to be thrown 
away as soon as read—and I fear a shilling must be 
near that limit if the book is to have a wide sale. 
Booksellers seem to be doing very well with the sale 
of old sevenpennys at a shilling, anyway. 


I can hardly believe it credible that a German officer 
escaping during the war from internment in Donington 
Hall should have succeeded in getting through London 
without being caught ; yet that is what Kapitanleutnant 
Gunther Pluschow, a German flying officer, managed to 
do, and he tells the story of it in a book of which The 
Bodley Head will publish a translation next week entitled 
My Escape from Donington Hall. Most people, I sup- 
pose, have read and enjoyed The Escaping Club by 
Major Evans, also published by The Bodley Head ; and 
I remember enjoying a less well-known but extremely 
exciting story of escape from Germany by Captain 
Gerald Knight called Brother Bosche and published in 
1919 -by Messrs. Heinemann. These books contain 
stories of adventures which prove that the exploits of 
D’Artagnan are not so wildly improbable as they may 
sometimes seem when we read The Three Musketeers 
in a soft arm-chair; and it should be extremely interest- 
ing to read of similar experiences by an enemy prisoner 
in Our Own country. 


I have been reading a book on natural history in 
Northern India, by Mr. C. H. Donald, cailled In 
Nature’s Garden (The Bodley Head: 7s. 6d. net). Mr. 
Donald has.not set down his facts in the conventional 
way, but has approached them from the point of view 
of the animals concerned. He has got inside the skins 
of these animals most successfully, and by this means 
he gives the reader a much clearer as well as a much 
more interesting conception of the animal world. The 
author writes with a wealth of experience and patient 
observation behind him. The photographs with which 
the pages of his book are freely illustrated, help one 
to get a more vivid impression of the complicated 
scenery in which many of his sketches are laid, and 
some of them, particularly those of mountains, are 
very fine. 

LIBRARIAN 
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Competitions 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


Prizes are given every week for the first correct solution of 
the current Acrostic and Chess Problems. These prizes con- 
sist of a copy of any book (to be selected by the winner) reviewed 
ua the issue of the Sarurpay Review in which the problem was 
eet. The published price of the book must not exceed one guinea, 
aod it must be a book issued by one of the Houses mentioned 
in the list beiow. 

Envelopes containing solutions must be clearly marked ** Com- 
peution "’ and should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor or Chess 
tditor, the Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2. 
Auy competitor not so marking his envelope will be disqualified. 
{he name ot the winner and of the book selected will be published 
in the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


the following is the list of publishers whose books may be 


selected 


Allen & Unwin Harrap Mills & Boon 

Bale, Sons & Daniel: tei Murray 

Basil Blackwell todder & Stoughton Nash & Grayson 

Burns, Oates & Wash- Udhams Press 
bourne tlerbert Jenkins Stanley Paul 

Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Putnam's 

ollins jarcold Routledge 

Dent John Lane, The Bodley Sampson Low 

fisher Unwin Head selwyn & Blount 

Foulis Macmillan 5.P.C.K. 

Grant Richards Melrose Ward, Lock 

Gyldendal Methuen Werner Laurie 


Competitors are requested to intimate their choice of book 
when sending their solutions; by so doing they will save them- 
selves and us both time and trouble. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS. III. 


1. Prose. A prize of three guineas will be awarded for the best 
‘* Fragment ot a Conversation overheard in the ‘ Mermaid 
Tavern.’’’ The fragment should not exceed 600 words. 

2. Verse. A prize of three guineas will be awarded for the best 
Ballade of Auto-Suggestion.”’ 


The following conditions are to be observed :— 

1. All entries must arrive at the SaturDay Review Office 
not later than the first post on Friday, July 21, and 
the successful entries will be published the following 
week, 

2. The names and addresses of competitors should be clearly 
stated. Entries will be referred to by the signature below 
the MS. proper. 

3. The Editor will be the sole judge, and can enter into no 
correspondence with regard to these competitions. He 
reserves the right to publish any of the MSS. submitted, 


none of which can be returned. Any unsuccessful MS. 


published will be paid for. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 15. 


As he did, so ’twas done to him again. 

Ah, there it was our heroes bled in vain! 

Initiative force he cannot boast. 

If legend lies not, in himself a host. 

Myself it is, from form corporeal freed. 

Famed from of old the sturdy British breed. 

The signal for the fight unfurled I saw. 

What is it, pray, if it is not a law? 

A name and nothing more this seems to be. 

OF WARRIOR-MONARCHS WHO MORE FAMED THAN HE? 
WHAT THOUGH BEFORE HIM MANY BRAVE MEN FOUGHT— 
No POET SUNG THEM, AND THEIR FAME IS NOUGHT. 
N.B.—For Light 1 see the Book of Judges. 


Solutions should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor of the 
Satrurpay Review, and reach him by the first post on Friday, 
June 23. Please mark envelopes ‘*‘ Competition.”’ 

Acrostic No. 13.—Light 12 proved too difficult for solvers. 
The best attempts were made by Lilian, Gabriel, Sannox, 
C. Yorke, and N. O. Sellam. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 13. 


Wuat THOUGH I HELPED TO BRING IT TO THE BIRTH? 
RIGHT GLADLY NOW I’D SWEEP IT FROM THE EARTH ! 
(To GRAsP aT SHADOW, LETTING SUBSTANCE GO— 
*TIS A PERENNIAL SOURCE OF HUMAN WOE). 
This mountain’s name we’ll Borrow from ‘‘ Wild Wales.”’ 
The deathless hero of a hundred tales. 
With presents laden, from the East they came. 
One for his crafty counsels known to fame. 
Swiftly it climbs the old oak’s rugged stem. 
So jewellers term a lustrous uncut gem. 
‘* Rootless? That’s odd!” ‘ But headless ’twould be 
odder ! ”’ 
8. What is it, pray, if not a kind of fodder? 
9. Emblem of fickleness,—so lightly twirled. 
10. ‘‘ Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half the world.” 
ll. J’y suis, j’y reste,—I’ve little more to do. 
12. In place yet out of place,—though strange, ’tis true. 
13. See him by night profane the holy ground! 
14. ‘She lost a hero, and a god she found.” 
N.B.—For Lights 10 and 14 consult ‘ The Pleasures of Hope ’ 
and Garth’s ‘ Dispensary ’ (or Titian’s well-known picture). 


PON 


Solution to Acrostic No. 13. 


E ryr I! 1 See George B 
rthu R2 chap. — 
M ag I Easy to say “Behold Eryri,” 
O dysseu S$ to its head; 
N uthate H To bid the wretch” 
a 4 Eryri is Snowdon. 

le 2 According to tradition, Kin A ; 
Esnilag E dead, but rests in 
A d *C 
= ampbell, ‘‘ The Pleasures of Hope. 
E  ctopi A* +4 A medical term meaning “ displac. 
Resurrectionis T 
riadn E5 5 Garth, The Dispensary,” anto iv 


CHESS PROBLEM No. 32. 
By F. Gamace 


BLACK (7) 


7, 


WHITE (9) 


White to play and mate in two moves. 


Solutions should be addressed to the Chess Editor of the 
SaTurDAY Review, and reach him by the first post on June 20. 


PROBLEM No. 31. 


Solution. 
WHITE: Back : 

(1) Q-B2. Any move. 

(2) Mates accordingly. 

Prosiem No. 30.—Correct from S. W. Sutton, E. J. B. Lloyd, 
J. Bonus, K. J. M., R. Black, Spencer Cox, Albert Taylor, J. A. 
Deary, E. Capleton, W. W. Starling, Thos. J. Beard, E. F. 
Emmet, C. V. R. Wright, J. Heastey, and E. A. French.— 
Dr. Eric L. Pritchard has selected as his prize ‘ Everybody's 
Dog Book,’ by A. J. Dawson, published by Messrs. Collins, and 
reviewed in our issue of June 3 under the heading ‘ Dogs for 
All.’ 

Prosiem No. 31.—The first correct solution was received from 
Mr. E. J. B. Lloyd, of Merton Hall, Thetford, Norfolk, who has 
selected as his prize ‘ Strained Relations,’ by Cyril Alington, pub- 
lished by Macmillan, and reviewed in our columns last week. 


To CORRESPONDENTS 


W. A. JESPER AND OTHERS.—In No. 30, P-Kt6 and Q-Kt4 are 
met by Kt-K3, and P-Kt3 or K-Ktsq. by PxP. 

E. A. Frencit.—We do seem to have missed your correct solu- 
tion of No. 27; but Nos. 28 and 29 were duly credited to you 
under the name ‘ Montirave,’ which you remember you instructed 
us to use. (We regret to see that in our issue of 3rd inst. this 
appeared as ‘ Monteare.’) Post cards quite sufficient. 

The Scottish Ladies’ Championship has just been decided in 
favour of Miss Gilchrist (the holder) after a tie with 
Mrs. Brockett and Miss Sanders. Miss Gilchrist obtained 3} 
out of 4 games in a final contest of two rounds. 


UnsounD P ay 


The counsel of perfection in chess as in greater matters is, of 
course, to aim at soundness of performance; but unsound chess 
may be full of beauty. Many a first-rate amateur against an ad- 
mittedly weaker performer will launch out into a scheme full 
of beauty, but (as suspected by himself and the watching ex- 
perts) absolutely without an argument in its favour other than 
its brilliancy and daring. Should his scheme fail, he will be 
the first to point out that he only “did it for a lark’; but 
should it succeed, he will certainly carry his brilliancy home, in 
his head or on a diagram, and spend much labour and ingenuity 
in trying to establish by analysis that the scheme was, after all, 
invincible against the best play. The artist in chess who still 
plays the Evans and King’s Gambits will more often 
beat himself than be beaten; but the basic unsoundness of these 
most beautiful openings ought to be no reason for neglecting 
them completely in off-hand chess. 
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Books Received 
ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


A Pepysian Garland. Edited by Hyder E. Rollins. Cambridge _ 


University Press: 21s. net. 
A Theory of Monads. By H. Wildon Carr. Macmillan: 15s. 


net. 
Nights. By Edward Garnett. Cape: 7s. 6d. net. 
= sg ae By Fleetwood Wilson. Cassell: 7s. 6d. 


ean — Friendship and Other Early Works. Now first printed 

from the original MS. By Jane Austen. Chatto & Windus: 
. net. 

cael King Lear and Contemporary History. By Lilian 
Winstanley. Cambridge University Press. 15s. net. 

Mazzini’s Letters to an English Family. 1855-1860. Vols. II 
and III. Edited by E. F. Richards. The Bodley Head: 
16s. net each. 

The New Idealism. By May Sinclair. Macmillan: 14s. net. 

The Roman Fate. An Essay on Interpretation. By W. E. 
Heitland. Cambridge University Press: 3s. net. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Ireland in Travail. By Joice M. Nankivell and Sidney Loch. 
Murray: 7s. 6d. net. , 

The Autobiography of Countess Sophie Tolstoi. Translated 
by S. S. Koteliansky and Leonard Woolf. Hogarth Press : 


4s. net. 
The Conquest of New Granada. By R. B. Cunninghame Gra- | 


ham. Heinemann: 15s. net. 
The War in the Air. Vol. I. By Walter Raleigh. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press: 21s. net. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


Coriolanus. Edited by W. J. Craig and R. H. Case. Methuen: — 


6s. net. 

Songs of the Birds. By Walter Garstang. The Bodley Head: 
6s. net. 

The Hill of Vision. By James Stephens. 3rd Edition. Mac- 
millan: 6s. net. 

The Tower Unbuilded and Other Poems. By Benevenuta 
Solomon. Oxford, Blackwell: 2s. 6d. net. 

Titans and Gods. By F. Victor Branford. Christophers: 5s. 
net. 


SOCIOLOGY 
The Revolt Against Civilization. By Lothrop Stoddard. Chap- 
man and Hall: 16s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
A Little Book on Water Supply. By William Garnett. Cam- 
bridge University Press: 6s. 6d. net. 
First-Hand Religion. By Arthur Chandler. Mowbray: 2s. 6d. 


net. 

Flora Klickmann’s Cookery Books. Vol. I. R. T. S. 1s. 6d. 
net. 

Handbook of Commercial Geography. By George G. Chisholm. 
9th Edition. Longmans: 25s. net. 

Hints to Probationer Nurses in Mental Hospitals. By Richard 
Eager. Lewis: 1s. 6d. net. 

Lawn Tennis for Club Players. By W. T. Tilden. Methuen: 
2s. 6d. net. 

Lawn Toate for Young Players. By W. T. Tilden. Methuen: 
2s. 6d. net. 

My Discovery of England. By Stephen Leacock. The Bodley 
Head: 5s. net. 

wary * to Success. By Sir Robert Baden-Powell. Jenkins: 
2s. 6d. net. 

Shall it be Again? By John Kenneth Turner. New York, 
Huebsch: $2.50. 

The British Association. By O. J. R. Howarth. The British 
Association. 

The Cowboy. By Philip A. Rollins. Scribners: 12s. 6d. net. 

The Minds and Manners of Wild Animals. By W. T. Horna- 
day. Scribners: 12s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 

Aaron’s Rod. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker: 7s. 6d. net. 

A Daughter in Revolt. By Sidney Gowing. Jenkins: 7s. 6d. 
net. 

A — Scandal. By George A. Birmingham. Hutchinson: 

Ss. net. 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. By R. L. Stevenson. She. By H. 
Rider Haggard. The Guarded Flame. By W. B. Maxwell. 
The House of the Wolf. By Stanley Weyman. The Secret 
Woman. By Eden Phillpotts. The Woman with the Fan. 
By Robert Hichens. New Editions. Nash & Grayson: 
2s. 6d. net each. 

Escape. By Jeffery E. Jeffery. Parsons: 7s. 6d. net. 

In oe of Circumstance. By “A Burglar.” Appleton: 
Ss. net, 

Maurice Guest. By H. H. Richardson. New Edition. Heine- 
mann: 7s. 6d. net. 

Mid Tropic Isles. By J. H. Ross and S, Barnard. Long: 7s. 
net. 

Mr. Ambrose. By C. E. Lawrence. O’Connor: 6s. net. 

Shallowdale. By Michael Temple. Jenkins: 7s. 6d. net. 

The Girl on the Boat. By P. G. Wodehouse. Jenkins: 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The Owl and the Moon. By Marion Osmond. Long: 7s. net. 

The Passing Storm. By Violet Tweedale. Long: 7s. net. 


OF THE 


GREAT WAR 


By direction of the Histerical Section of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence 


SiR WALTER RALEIGH 


Volume I 


21s. net 


of the airship and the aeroplane, the building up, 


relation of these forces to the Army and the Navy, 


OFFICIAL HISTORY 


The War in the Air 


This first volume deals with the beginnings of the navi- 
gation of the air, the invention and gradual improvement 


slowly before the War and very rapidly during the War, 
of the aerial forces of the British Empire, the early 


their achievements during the autumn and winter of 1914. 


Oxford University Press 
HUMPHREY MILFORD LONDON, E.C.4 
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High-Class Cinemas. 


THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY “COOL THEATRE IN LONDON" 


ST@LL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
(Sundays 6 te 8.15 & 8.15 to 10.30. New Programme) 
MON., TUES. and WED., 1.45 to 10.30.— 

“THE BAIT” featuring HOPE HAMPTON 
“FRAILTY” 

From the novel by Olive Wadsley 
and ‘“*H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES THROUGH 
INDIA AND BURMA” (Episode Two), etc. 
THURS., FRI. and SAT., 1.45 to 10.30.— 
WALLACE REID and BEBE DANIELS in “SICK ABED” 
Rex Beach’s Drama of the North 
“THE GIRL FROM OUTSIDE” 
featuring CULLEN LANDIS 
and a Sherlock Holmes adventure 


“THE MUSGROVE RITUAL,” etc. 


Entertainments. 


FESTIVAL PERFORMANCES of Gluck’s Famous Opera, 
*““ORPHEUS”’ 


(in three acts), 
in WARWICK CASTLE GROUNDS, under the personal 
direction of 
LOUIS N. PARKER 
(Master of the Warwick Pageant, 1906), 
ITH a chorus of over 200 voices, hundreds of dancers and 
mimes, and a full orchestra, conducted by ALLEN K. 


BLACKALL, F.R.C.O. Dates: JULY 19th, 20th, 21st, 


22nd, at 5.30 p.m. Matinées: JULY 20th & 22nd, at 2.30 p.m. 
Seats on covered-in Grand Stand: £1, 10s. 6d. and 5s. 9d. (in- 
cluding Tax). All seats reserved. Tickets at Keith Prowse & 
Co.’s or the AZolian Hall, New Bond Street; or the Hon. Secre- 
tary, Orpheus,’? Warwick. 


Art Club. 


EW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
66TH EXHIBITION, 10-6 Daily. 
Ka. Pall Mall East. near National Gallery. 


most 
emoke. A 


THREE AUNS 


Tob acco 


Sold everywhere in the following packings only 

Pa « 1/2—2-0z. 2/4 

Tins - « 22, 2/5—4-02z. 4/8 

Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company 
Britain Square, 


(of 
Great and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Glasgow. 
774 
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Miscellaneous. 


and BRITISH INDIA (Co, 

P & O Passenger and Freight Services, 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, . 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA, 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & 0. House, 14, Cockspur Street 


London, 8.W.1; Freight or General Business: Lead 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES CO., 122, Leadenhall Btrect 


BOOKS.—Don Quixote, trans. by Shelton 
21s. ; Knipe’s Evolution in the Past, 1912, 21s. 
Rose, a Study of Primitive Marriage, 1902, 55s. ; Westeramate 
Human Marriage, 1902, 42s. Doves Press Edition Paradis 
Lost, full vellum, 1902, £30; Rupert Brooke, Collected Poems 
Riccardi Press, 1919, £2; Aphra Behn’s Works, large 
copy, 6 vols., 1915, £5 5s. Od.; Merriman’s Novels, 8 
blue cloth, scarce, £3; Byron, Astarte by Earl of Lovelace 18s. 
another Edit. de Luxe, £3 10s. Od.; Dibdin’s Songs, 1849 
2 vols., 30s.; Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, Ist edit., 4 vols. 
1781, 30s.; Fraser’s Magic Art, 2 vols., 1913, 30s.;. Baxter 
Prints: The Pictures of George Baxter, with 140 plates, 
just issued, £8 5s. Od.; Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine set, | 
type, 48 vols., £4 4s. Od., 1854; Dramatic Works of St. John 
Hankin, with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; Debrett’s 
Peerage, 1915, as new, 32s., for 5s. 6d., post free; Ruskin 
Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £295; Carmen, illus. by 
René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for 
others. Epwarp Baxsr’s Great Booksnop, 14-16 John 
Street, Birmingham. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Transla- 
tions undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


UPLICATING and TYPEWRITING.—Orders executed 

promptly by The Stuart Literary and Typewriting Bureau, 

18 and 19, Great Russell Street, London, at an assured 
saving of 33} % on present-day prices. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 

OUND MODERN EDUCATION. Every care. Beautiful 

climate and surreundings. Games, bathing and riding. High- 

est references. For particulars apply The MISSES BAIRD. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest value 
Aiseoe. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on 

Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by 
return. If offer not accepted parcel returned post free. 
prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or other- 
wise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm—S. CANN 
& CO., 69a, Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


ETTIE GRAINGER (Literary Typist). Authors recom- 

mend for promptitude and accuracy: specialist in mechanics 

of writing. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon copies, 3d. Cir- 
culars and documents for $d. postage at lowest rates.—9, Stafford 
Road, Darlaston, S. Staffs. 


OOKPLATES, Pictorial, Decorative and Heraldic. An 

original design exclusive to each client. Write for particu- 

lars to OSBORNE, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


Visicers te Lenden \and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


Very emphatically tops them all.”—DaiLy Grapuic. 


LONDO brillient beek."”—Tue Times. 


AUD By Sir E.T. COOK, Sth Edition Revised. 
ENVI RON &. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
“The best handbook to London ever issued.""—LIveRPOOL Dairy Post. 


716 Illustrations. Maps & Plans,7/6 


i tions. Maps & Plars..4/- 
lllustrations Mape & 6! 100 ion 


— 


"50 Illustrations, 6 Maps. 4/- 

N. DEVON & N. CORNWALL. | S. DEVON #8. 
HOTELS 

7” Hand kB the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Llang — ° nden— Si *s. Paris and New York— 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


Reminiscences of an Indian 
Cavalry Officer 


By Col. J. S. E. WESTERN, C.B.E. 10s. 6d. 


Morning News.—* , Fascinating stories and  reminis- 
a. . A delightful book.” 


‘*A Perfect Mine of Good Stories.” 
Life and a Few Yarns 


By Vice-Admiral H. L. FLEET, C.B.E. 165s. 


Gazette-—‘ 1 recommend it whole-heartedly. Admiral 
Pc aacancesl the. true faculty of telling a story, and has a keen 
sense of humour.” 


Woodland Creatures 
By FRANCES PITT. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


—* She brings something new. Her book is not a mere 
Pe: = of things other people have seen and written; it is 
made out of facts observed first-hand of herself.” 


An American Diplomat in China 
By PAUL S. REINSCH. 16s. [Just Out.] 


In this volume, Dr. Reinsch records in an intimate 
human way his strange experiences in China. 


England To-day 
By GEORGE A. an oy ot Preface by A. G. 
GARDINER. 5s. [Just Out.] 
This is a social study of our time. There are sections 
dealing with the workers, the middle classes, and the 
new and the old rich. 


Ruskin House, 40 Museum St., London, W.C.1 


Accidents to Domestic Servants, Public Liability, Storm, 
Flood or Tempest, Linen at Laundry and other serious 
conti ies, even i death of insured by accident from 
causes stated in prospectus. “The whole of the risks are covered 


"BEFORE 
FORE D 
by one annual payment of 5/- per £100 (minimum premium 7/6). | 


A postcard fer list of the many and varied risks covered by the 
Householder's * All-In" Policy—Fire. Burglary. House- 
breaking, Larceny and Theft, Lightning, Loss of Rent, 
Policies can be taken out atany time, fullallewance being made 
for the unexpired term of any other ¢ domestic Insurances held 
by the ay Please Address 


ro DE PARTMENT 


BRITISH & 


1-41 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. E.C.2. 
ents throughout 


asserts £20, 000. 00 


PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE 


Old age and infirmity with their 
disability come all too soon. 
Provide capital for your old age 
by an Endowment Assurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1 


Ss. J. PHILLIPS, 


113 New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country, 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 


SNUFF BOXES. 
SECOND-HAND PEARLS 


and 


JEWELS. 
Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262, 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON, 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 54 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - £20,000,000 
ISSUED & PAID UP CAPITAL 15,592,372 
RESERVE FUND - 8,250,000 
DEPOSITS (31st Dec., 1921) 330,942,300 


FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Chairman. 
SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Deputy-Chairman. 
EDMUND HENRY PARKER, Vice-Chairman. 
General Managers: 

WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE. 

SIR WILLIAM CARRUTHERS. 

ROBERT WILLIAM STREET. 

JOHN CAULCUTT. 


Every description of British & Foreign Banking 
Business Transacted. 


The Bank has 1,600 Branches in England and Wales. 
Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. 


Affiliated Banks: 
THE BRITISH LINEN BANK, Head Office : Edinburgh. 
THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED. 
Manchester. 


Head Office : 


THE ANGLO EGYPTIAN BANK LIMITED. Head 
Office : 27 Clement Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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Company Meeting 
MODDERFONTEIN B. GOLD 
MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 
REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 


At THE THIRTEENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING OF SHARE- 
HOLDERS, held in Johannesburg on Thursday, 18th May, 1922, 
the Chairman, Sir Evelyn Wallers, K.B.E., said :— 


Gentlemen,—In studying the Report and Accounts for the 
year under review, the outstanding features are the increase in 
the tonnage milled of 59,800 tons and the increase in working 
profit of 494,306, as compared with the previous twelve months. 
{n both respects records have been constituted in the history 
of the Company, and we must feel highly satisfied with the 
results achieved. 


The increase in the working profit is all the more gratifying 
when we remember that while there was only a slight reduction 
in working costs, from 26s. 1d. to 26s. per ton milled, there was 
an increase in the development footage of 4,184 feet, which, it is 
estimated, added to the working costs by 9d. per ton milled, and 
at the same time the revenue derived from the price obtained for 
gold above its standard value decreased by no less than £)40,742. 


But the working profit, taking gold at standard value, in- 
creased from £492,984 to £628,032, being an increase of 
£135,048. The reason for this greater working profit is ex- 
plained partly by the increase above mentioned in tonnage milled, 
and partly by an increase in the yield of .579 dwt. per ton, from 
9.948 dwts. in 1920 to 10.527 dwts. in 1921, due chiefly to more 
favourable results from stoping operations than had been antici- 
pated. 


The net balance of Working Expenditure and Revenue Account 
for 1921 amounts to £ 1,003,969 2s..9d. To this must be added 
the balance unappropriated from the previous year, viz., 
£294,902 1l1s., together with a small amount of £981 15s. 1d., 
in respect of forfeited dividends, making a total credit in the 
Appropriation Account of 41,299,853 8s. 10d. 


This has been allocated as follows :— 


Capital Expenditure 4138,956 7 9 
Government and Provincial Taxes 187,411 12 3 
Dividends Nos. 18 and 19... 665,000 0 0 

£991,368 0 0 


leaving a balance of £308,485 8s. 10d. to be carried forward to 
1922. Of this balance, £125,338 12s. 4d. is represented by net 
cash and investments after allowing for liabilities, and the re- 
mainder is made up of stores and materials, sundry debtors, etc., 
as shown in the Directors’ Report. 


During the year the amount spent on Capital Account was in 
round figures £160,000, the details of which are shown in the 
Managers’ Report. You will see that the greater part of the 
money was expended in sinking and equipping the South-Eastern 
and South-Western Shafts, but there was also some fairly heavy 
expenditure incurred in extension to water services and in addi- 
tional housing for employees. 


As regards the ore reserve position, you will see from the Con- 
sulting Engineer’s Report that, as calculated at 31st December, 
1921, the tonnage was estimated to be 2,773,300, and the value 
9.6 dwts. over 63 inches, as against a tonnage of 3,006,600, 
valued at 8.6 dwts. for the previous year. 


Turning now to development operations, the total development 
footage accomplished during the year amounted to 24,726 feet. 
The two new deep-level shafts reached their final depths during 
the year under review. At the South-Eastern Shaft development 
operations were commenced in July, and the total amount of 
footage accomplished was 2,880 feet, of which 1,745 feet dis- 
closed reef. The reef exposures on the 6th and 7th Level Drives 
were unpayable, but better-grade ore is indicated at the present 
time on the 6th Level West. At the Geduld Raise, of which 
mention was made last year, a drive has been extended 320 feet 
in a southerly direction, the values being satisfactory and aver- 
aging 893 inch-dwts. for the full distance. The South-West 
Shaft reached its final depth of 1,769 feet in June, and by the 
end of the year its final equipment both on the surface and 
underground was almost completed. This work has since been 
entirely finished. Good progress has been made with the cross- 
cuts at the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th Levels, and in all respects as a 
result of the new workings the development of this section of the 
mine will be much facilitated. 

The South-West Section continues to be the area where the 
bulk of the payable ore is contained. Although for a time the 
values were more erratic than during the previous year, you 
will be pleased to observe that during the last quarter of the 
year there was a steady improvement at several points. 


The development accomplished in the North-Eastern Section of 
the mine amounted to 5,926 feet, of which 2,950 feet disclosed 
reef. Of this 44.7 per cent. was — averaging 412 inch- 
dwts., and the general conditions in this section, although much 
of the development work accomplished must be regarded as of 
a preliminary nature, are not very encouraging. 


17 June 


As. was explained to you last year, it was 
steps to safeguard ourselves from a shortage of wae 
means of the pipe line laid to the Modder East property, : 
ing supplies were supplemented, and any immediate dangs aa 
shortage was averted. It was decided, however, to oan ot 
ca a mines in the neighbourhood in an extension po the 
an ines water system, and the i 
this connection is a far advanced. ee 


Before dealing with mining operations and ot i 4 
first few months of the some I must wall 
about our eastern neighbour, Modderfontein East, Ltd.. in which 
company we hold both shares and debentures. At the 30th J 
last, the ore reserve was estimated at 1,611,700 tons, of 7.7 wal 
over a stoping width of 57 inches, and during the year a work. 
ing profit of 4,209,789 16s. 3d. was realised, although costs were ' 
at the high level of 30s. 5d. per ton milled. Since that date 
much development work has been carried out, but, on the whole 
so far, the values have been somewhat disappointing. " 


Payable development results .for six months ended 31st De. 
cember :— 
Footage on Reef 


Total Payable Percent. Inch Dwts. Inch- 7 
No. 1 Shaft ... 4,895 1,495 30.5 30 129 
No. 2 Shaft ... 3,020 2,290 75.8 28 11.6 324 
No. 3 Shaft ... 1,425 1,015 71.2 23 15.7 361 
Total and 
average .. 9,340 4,800 514 27 13.0 351 


As regards current operations on our own property, I do not 
think it is necessary for me to deal at length with the recent 
strike, which affected the whole Industry, and which subse 
quently culminated in a general strike and attempted Revolution, 
All work ceased on the mine, with the exception of the main. 
tenance of essential services, from the morning of the 10th Janu 
ary, and was not resumed until the 17th March. During this 
period I am glad to be able to report that no lives were lost 
among the officials who remained so steadfastly at their posts, 
and no damage of any serious nature was done to mine pro 
perty. I feel sure that it is your wish that we should record 
to the Manager and to all the officials our sincere thanks for 
their loyal services during an exceptionally trying period. 


Owing to the prolonged stoppage, any figures relating to ton 
nage milled or development accomplished during the current 
year are apt to be somewhat misleading. For the quarter ended 
"st March, 47,000 tons were crushed, and a total loss of £6,854 
was incurred, but you will understand that in reality the losses 
borne by this Company as a result of the strike are exceedingly 
heavy, amounting to a deferment of approximately three months’ 
profit to the end of the life of the mine. For the month of 
April, however, it is possible to record a considerable improve- 
ment. Although in common with all other mines on the Rand, 
our native labour supply still remained depleted, 40,000 tons 
were milled at a yield of 10.3 dwts., with a reduction of work. 
ing costs to 25s. 2d. per ton milled, as against 26s. for the year 
1921. From now onwards it is hoped that steady progress will 
be made towards efficiency and that an appreciable reduction in 
working costs will be achieved during the remaining portion 
of this year. 

In conclusion, I would like to express the Board’s apprecia- 
tion of the valuable services rendered by our Consulting En- 
gineer, Mr. H. Stuart Martin, by the Manager, Mr. C. L.@ 
Butlin, and by their respective staffs. ‘ 

I now beg to move that the Directors’ Report, Balance Sheet § 
and Accounts for the year ended 31st December, 1921, laid be- @ 
fore the meeting, be received and adopted. 7 

Mr. V. J. Ronketti seconded the motion. 

The Chairman then declared the subject open for discussion. 

In reply to a question by Mr. G. S. Kope, the Chairman 
stated that ore reserves usually comprised tonnage available for 
immediate stoping as well as tonnage which could not be worked 
for some time to come. The ground developed by the Geduld @ 
raise in the south-east corner of the mine fell into the latter 
category, but its inclusion in the ore reserve was, he considered, 9 
fully justified. The best means of transporting ore from that 9 
region to the reduction works could not be decided on until the 
development of the area served by the South-Eastern Shaft had@ 
been further advanced. 

There being no further questions, the motion was put to the 
meeting, and carried unanimously. 

Directorate.—Messrs. F. R. Phillips, F. C. Dumat 
P. M. Anderson, who had been appointed by the Board to fill 
the vacancies caused by the resignations of Messrs. J. R. Leisky 
C.M.G., and M. Honnet, and the death of Mr. M. McCormack, 
were re-elected. 3 

There being no other nominations, the Chairman declaring the ¥ 
retiring Directors, Messrs. F. Raleigh and A. Mackie Niven, § 
duly re-elected. 

Aupitors.—The remuneration of the retiring Auditors for they 
past audit was fixed at 250 guineas each, and Mr. H. J. Macraey 
and Messrs. C. L. Anderson & Co. were appointed Auditors fot 
the ensuing year. 


The proceedings then terminated. 
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